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THE SHORT THERAPIES — AN EVALUATION 


Harotp KELMAN * 


A NUMBER of techniques—surgical, me- 
chanical, pharmacological, and psycho- 
logical—when used alone or in combination 
with psychotherapy, have been termed short, 
shortened, or short-cut, brief, briefer or ab- 
breviated psychotherapy. The main mechan- 
ical therapy is electro-shock. Among the 
pharmacological therapies are metrazol and 
insulin shock, prolonged narcosis, narcoanal- 
ysis, narcohypnosis, and narcosynthesis. 
Leucotomy or lobotomy is the main surgi- 
cal procedure also called psychosurgery. 
The commonest psychological short-cut 
method is hypnoanalysis. 


GOALS OF SHORT THERAPIES 


The literature states or implies: that the 
period of psychotherapy will be shortened 
through the use of one of the above techni- 
cal procedures and the same or an equiva- 
lant result will be obtained; that the use of 
such techniques makes possible the cure or 
alleviation of certain mental disturbances 
with which psychotherapy had previously 
failed; and that such techniques alone may 
bring about an equal or better result than 
psychotherapy and in an equal or shorter 
time. 


The goals of the short therapists are 
symptom improvement in the shortest pos- 
sible time with the greatest number of peo- 
ple. In support of their position, they state 


or imply that symptoms insist on attention ; 
that symptom relief is better than no relief ; 
that many people urgently need help and 
therefore expedient measures are warranted ; 
that many people getting some treatment is 
better than many getting none; and that 
even life endangering measures as last re- 
sorts are justified where all else, which a 
short therapist would use, has failed. 


With the short therapists’ desires to short- 
en the period of therapy, to treat as many 
people as possible and to make use of all 
available techniques to attain those goals we 
would agree, but with many of their other 
premises and allegations we would not. 
Furthermore, we believe that the whole can- 
cept of short therapy is not only unneces- 
sary but also dangerous to the patient, his 
family, the psychiatrist, and the future of 
psychiatry. It is unnecessary because it has 
always been the spirit of medical practice 
to shorten the period of illness and the spirit 
of medical investigation to find and experi- 
ment with ways of attaining that brevity. 
It is unnecessary because the concept of lim- 
ited objectives is an old one in all medical 
practice and limited objectives are the goals 
of the short therapists although they are us- 
ing different names. 


The limited objective might be a short 
period of therapy, a decision arrived at by 
the analyst or patient or both due to the 
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factors of time, distance, money, or external 
circumstances. A patient might want help 
only with one particular emotional or prac- 
tical problem. The objective might be to 
give human support through a trying period 
as during a divorce, or following the death 
of a family member. All of these might 
take a short time but we would not find it 
necessary to dignify them with the special 
terms of abbreviated or short-cut psycho- 
therapy. 


DANGERS OF SHORT THERAPIES 


The dangers inherent in the concepts of 
the short therapies derive mainly from the 
spirit in which all concerned are compul- 
sively driven to seek and apply them. One 
attitude is that there should, there ought, 
there must be shorter methods of psychiatric 
help. The arguments of urgency, expedi- 
ency and numbers, of time, distance and 
money and of an insistent demand for re- 
lief from psychic pain by whatever means, 
are used to justify such wishes. Such a 
spirit mars the possibility of a scientific ob- 
jectivity in finding better ways of psychia- 
tric help and assessing objectively the re- 
sults of new found methods. It leads to 
an exaggeration of the values obtained; an 
overlooking of other values not directly 
sought for or of possible dangers inherent 
in the method itself; an exaggerated em- 
phasis on numbers; an overemphasis on 
speed and results of an obvious symptom 
nature; and finally it leads to a sick human 
being becoming an impersonal object to be 
run through an assembly line procedure. 


What are the specific dangers to the pub- 
lic at large? Newspapers and magazines 
give the impression that miracles are being 
performed and that the mentally ill are be- 
ing well taken care of. Mental therapy is 
presented as something quick, simple and 
dramatic. Its difficulties and intricacies are 
omitted. As a result the public interest and 
private funds are not forthcoming to en- 
courage and support real psychiatric ad- 
vances. A false feeling of security causes 
the public to allow the situation to deterio- 
rate. When an expose confronts them with 
the real situation, and particularly when it 
strikes them personally, they are filled with 


righteous indignation and confusion. 


Not only public but family and individual 
irresponsibility are encouraged by an erron- 
eous presentation of what so-called short 
therapies can offer. The family, when one 
of its members becomes mentally ill, feel 
it their responsibility to get him or her in- 
to the proper hands; i.e. the miracle maker. 
They may include in their responsibility the 
exact prescription of the typeof treatment 
to be performed and will even impoverish 
themselves to pay for it. They also may feel 
it as their responsibility to put pressure on 
the first person consulted or any number 
thereafter until someone will agree with 
their diagnosis and treatment. Having done 
all they felt it their responsibility to do, they 
must either exaggerate the results obtained 
or feel chagrined and confused that they 
have fallen so far short of what was expect- 
ed. Either they may blame those whom 
they felt had misrepresented or they may 
berate themselves in the belief that they 
did not do all they could or should. 

What should they have done? If a psy- 
chiatrist had informed them of the limita- 
tions of any of the short therapies and had 
outlined a program of treatment in which 
they had a share as supporting and under- 
standing human beings, and they had not 
followed it, then they would have failed in 


‘their responsibility. Some will heed such 


advice and be willing and anxious to see 
where they had erred or been lacking in the 
past in order to aid in the future. All too 
often such advice is rejected, and under- 
standably so, since the public has been edu- 
cated to expect something different, its 
hopes having been erroneously inflated. 


Such unrealistic promises also foster an 
irresponsible attitude in the patient. He 
comes to the therapist to have something 
done for him and to him. This is a para- 
phrase of what one patient said: “If I get 
too upset, I’ll go and get another series of 
shock treatments and that will fix me up 
again. In between let the family put up 
with my moods.” This patient was very 
averse to any therapy which involved effort 
and self-examination on his part. Such 


aversions are among the commonest rea- 
sons for patients seeking a short-cut thera- 
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py. What they get is some kind of therapy 
in a short time. They may seduce them- 
selves into believing they received a com- 
pleted cure telescoped into a brief interval. 
Either they wear their results as a badge and 
parade themselves as a successful cure or 
they feel bewildered because they are still 
so emotionally disturbed while they were 
supposed to have been cured. The patient’s 
belief in magic and his expectations of get- 
ting something for nothing or at a bargain 
are encouraged by the promises of the short 
therapies and hence they attract him. Many 
keep trying one type of short therapy after 
another. An underlying hopelessness about 
doing anything for themselves which made 
a short therapy initially so attractive to 
them, has now been reinforced by repeated 
failures, by what they wanted to and were 
encouraged to believe was a therapy which 
would effect lasting changes. 


The deleterious effect of the short-thera- 
py concept on the psychiatrist is a serious 
one. Patients become objects to be added 
to a larger and larger sum of objects who 
were treated on an assembly line basis. The 
history and complaints are taken down by 
a social worker, or nurse, or office secretary 
on the required forms as are the follow-up 
findings. An imposing array of statistics 
can be gathered on how many were 
“cured,” much improved, improved, or un- 
improved. That these numbers have become 
of dubious value for a number of reasons 
is lost sight of. Numbers cannot cancel out 
basic errors. A series of history and fol- 
low-up forms cannot substitute for the 
examination of a trained psychiatrist and 
the help he gives in an extended interper- 
sonal situation, as obtains in psychoanalytic 
therapy. What is accepted as cured or im- 
proved becomes more and more superficial 
and limited. The whole investigative spirit 
becomes dulled, because we can only learn 
more and more about emotional problems 
and be stimulated to do so as we become 
more detailed in our studies and that takes 
time. Only by such studies can we develop 
a theory of human motivation that can ex- 
plain more and more of what we observe in 
emotionally disturbed patients. Only by de- 


tailed and painstaking studies involving the 
testing of our theory against our observa- 
ions in daily work with patients can we im- 
prove and check our theory and develop 
better ways of using these findings for a 
better therapy. 


The spirit inherent in such studies be- 
comes lost to the short therapist and to the 
field of psychiatry in general. It is under- 
standable that younger psychiatrists would 
not have the background and maturity to 
appreciate the value of these arduous and 
undramatic researches. The short therapies 
with their drama and quick results are un- 
derstandably more attractive to them, also 
because of their eagerness and their uncer- 
tainty regarding their competence. Such a 
fascination could be detrimental to their de- 
velopment as well-rounded therapists who 
might have added to our fund of knowledge. 


It is my feeling that this exaggerated in- 
terest in numbers, techniques, and quick re- 
sults stems from and engenders feelings of 
hopelessness about the values and possibili- 
ties through human help. Needs for ap- 
pearing omnipotent to allay feelings of ther- 
apeutic impotence, a lack of knowledge re- 
garding the complexities of emotional dis- 
turbances, and, at times, sheer opportunism 
may be the impelling motivations. Since we 
feel that mental illness is due to a failure to 
develop good relationships with oneself and 
others, it would follow that better therapy 
would derive from a more thorough knowl- 
edge of the driving forces in the individual 
in relation to himself and others and in bet- 
ter ways of communicating that knowledge. _ 
It would seem that the atmosphere most 
suited to the imparting of that knowledge 
would be one of conscious awareness, mut- 
ual participation and in the setting of an 
interpersonal situation. None of these re- 
quirements obtain with the mechanical, phar- 
macological, or surgical therapies or in hyp- 
noanalysis. The flight into short-cuts turns 
back the clock of psychiatric advance. The 
patient has now become an object, possessed 
instead of by demons, by emotional prob- 
lems, which must be cut out or exorcized. 
It remains to be proven whether in the long 
run and in the short, many more patients 
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would not have been helped and to a more 
solid understanding of themselves if all the 
time, energy, money, and interest directed 
to the short-cut therapies had been put into 
the painstaking investigations which are pos- 
sible with psychoanalytic tools and into the 
training of more and better psychoanalysts. 


CRITERIA FOR “CURE” 


Most of the literature on the short-cut 
therapies is rather vague and unsystematic 
when it comes to defining what they mean 
by “cure,” much improved, improved, or un- 
improved. Sometimes by cure is meant 
social remission, at others that the most 
flagrant manifestations of the well-known 
psychiatric syndromes have been amelio- 
rated. When patients become as they were 
before they manifested obvious symptoms 
they are considered as socially adjusted or 
normal. This is symptom treatment. 


When the reports are by psychoanalysts, 
they are usually in Freudian terminology 
making an evaluation of their results in com- 
parison with our own more difficult. In the 
first place, Freudians might exclude many 
from analysis or other form of therapy be- 
cause they were too old, too narcisstic, too 
masochistic, too infantile, or their id instincts 
were too strong. Homosexuals might be told 
to accept their homosexuality and adjust to 
it. They start then with a selected group 
which should enhance the possibility of more 
frequent significant results. What would 
they consider as a successful therapeutic re- 
sult? Again it is the symptom removal. In 
theoretical terms their aim is to make pos- 
sible better controls of the id instincts so 
that on the surface the patient looks com- 
fortable but actually is conforming at a 
price. 


In essence they would be interested in 
treating patients with obvious psychiatric 
syndromes. They number about 20 million 
in this country. We would be equally in- 
terested in helping the 110 million others 
who are also suffering but in less obvious 
ways. Freudians would not consider treat- 
ing a well-adjusted person who in fact is a 
miserable but successful neurotic. He would 
be considered as the acme of normality and 
an excellent result of treatment. It would 


not be possible for them to formulate such 
a concept as that of the successful neurotic. 
Here then we have a sharp contrast in 
definition of goals in therapy. In short, 
where they would leave off we would feel it 
essential to really begin. Our objective is 
not symptom removal nor becoming well 
adjusted. The latter is only a facsimile of 
being well integrated and is attained through 
a compulsive conformity to socially and per- 
sonally impressed irrational demands at the 
price of being oneself. 


Their goal of therapy is then the removal 
of symptoms. This is a finite, limited and 
pessimistic objective which concerns itself 
with peripheral, external symptom defense 
systems. You will shortly see how different 
are our goals, how vast the gap between 
what they call results and what we do, and 
how we concern ourselves with fundamental 
lasting change brought about by an under- 
standing of the driving forces in the neu- 
rosis. Also our focus is not on the results 
but on the process of becoming better in- 
tegrated and as we do so the symptoms 
disappear sooner or later. In a measure 
patients suffer because of these obvious 
symptom defenses but mainly from the 
neurotic character structure behind them 
and from the losses that come from not be- 
ing themselves. We see the period of 
therapy not as an end in itself but as a 
phase of the patient’s self-development dur- 
ing which he is helped to work on himself 
while acquiring the tools to continue with 
his own self-analysis after regular work 
has been interrupted. 


We would not consider symptom disap- 
pearance as a criterion for terminating treat- 
ment but rather the arrival at the point at 
which a patient could continue working on 
his own. The following criteria are taken 
from Horney’s writings and unpublished 
lectures. (1) (2) (3). To be specific, we 
would terminate regular sessions when we 
and the patient feel he can effectively work 
on his remaining problems. This would im- 
ply a real interest in seeing himself as he is 
and could be and not as he thinks he is or 
ought to be, as well as an ability to learn from 
experience. To have reached this stage, the 
strength of his idealized image should have 
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become much weaker as well as the dictates 
of his “tyrannical shoulds” and his claims 
for special privileges. His neurotic pride 
and self-hatred must have become much 
less forceful. A significant lessening of ex- 
ternalization should have occurred as well 
as of his need for detachment. He should 
no longer be driven to find safety by orient- 
ing himself in an aggressive, compliant, 
or a detached way to others. In short, his 
hopelessness about himself should have been 
worked through to the point where he 
begins to have worth in his own eyes, a 
feeling of rights as an individual and a 
solid feeling of I, of a real me in his middle, 
so that he can now have a good relationship 
to himself and with others. These are 
indeed not only the clearest and most far- 
reaching goals in therapy yet formulated 
but also imply goals toward which we should 
aspire as ideals in living. These goals, as 
ideals, are the acquiring of a capacity to 
assume responsibility for ourselves and to- 
ward others; the achieving of an inner in- 
dependence which includes the establishing 
of one’s own hierarchy of values; the 
attaining of a spontaneity of feeling and 
becoming truly whole-hearted. 


For a therapy to be considered as a psy- 
chotherapy for human emotional ills, it 
should operate with a consistent theory of 
human motivation which is premised on a 
philosophy of human values. That theory 
should be derived from and checked against 
the data obtained in working with patients 
in a state of conscious awareness and par- 
ticipation. A therapy should add to our 
knowledge of human psychopathology. That 
therapy should constantly, in part or in 
whole, validate or invalidate itself in prac- 
tice. None of the short therapies as 
practiced to date can fulfill all of these 
criteria and most of them can fulfill none 
of them. 


PREFRONTAL LOBOTOMY 


Prefrontal lobotomy or leucotomy, also 
referred to as psychosurgery, started out 
most cautiously and was attempted only on 
disturbed deteriorating psychotic patients. 
(4) Not as a short-cut cure or as a substi- 
tute for psychotherapy but only as a last 


resort measure with the above described 
patients does lobotomy have a place, be- 
cause it carries with it a 344% mortality 
and an organic dementia of varying pro- 
portions in every case. But now lobotomy, 
a destructive surgical procedure, is being 
used with manic-depressive psychoses and 
psychoneuroses. Freeman and Watts, say, 
“Severe and intractable cases of psycho- 
neurosis are the most promising material for 
leucotomy if they have failed under psycho- 
therapy.” The pertinent questions are: how 
well trained was the person who failed and 
did he operate with a true psychotherapy or 
a short-cut? Resorting to psychosurgery in 
such instances represents an end stage of 
therapeutic hopelessness regarding human 
help and not a scientific advance in psy- 
chiatry. Utilizing modern psychoanalytic 
theory and technique, we have had signifi- 
cant degrees of success with these so-called 
intractable patients without a 344% mor- 
tality and without our patients paying the 
price of an organic dementia. Certainly it 
took us a long time when we first started 
working with these patients but with greater 
experience and better theory the time gets 
shorter. Not only do subsequent patients 
of similar type derive that benefit but such 
increased knowledge is helpful with all other 
types, more and less severe. Likewise the 
results obtained are fundamental and last- 
ing. Also a therapeutic hopefulness is en- 
gendered in the patients and therapists. All 
of this is lost by short-cut methods. 


SHock THERAPIES 


Experienced workers with the shock 
therapies have become more cautious about 
their values. (5) Pharmacological shock is 
produced by the use of metrazol (6) and 
insulin (7) and mechanical shock by an 
electric current. (8) In themselves these 
therapies may have real worth but it is ad- 
mitted that improvement is commensurate 
with the amount of human attention patients 
received while being shocked and that their 
stay outside of a hospital was prolonged in 
proportion to the amount of subsequent psy- 
chotherapy they received. Many more pa- 
tients leave the hospital in about half the 
time, but this value is more apparent than 
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real because “shock therapy increases the 
frequency of readmission and thus raises the 
question of whether the time saved in the 
hospital at the first admission is not lost by 
the early readmission following therapy.” 
(9) In addition to the immediate dangers 
and complications of the treatment “it seems 
likely that shock therapy does produce de- 
terioration and personality changes which 
may explain this increased readmission fre- 
quency.” (9) It is clearly stated that shock 
therapy is no protection against remission 
in the manic-depressive psychoses. It is 
constantly emphasized that one of the main 
functions of shock therapy is to make a 
patient available for psychotherapy. Shock 
therapy can be a life saving measure for an 
agitated patient who is exhausting himself. 
Thus far we would say that shock therapy 
has value as an adjuvant therapy and as an 
emergency measure and should so be used. 


Shock therapy may be used as a diagnostic . 


and prognostic aid. Because so frequently 
manic-depressive psychoses and depressions 
of other varieties respond so well to electro- 
shock, it may be assumed that those who 
respond well fall into those categories and 
have a more favorable prognosis and that 
those who do not might be schizophrenic 
and have a poorer outlook. The danger of 
using such suppositions as absolute criteria 
becomes obvious in the following case: A 
young man had not responded to two series 
of electro-shock therapy. Therefore he was 
diagnosed as a hebephrenic praecox. His 
family was told that he would deteriorate 
and that it would be best if he were insti- 
tutionalized. My diagnosis was severe neu- 
rotic depression. He subsequently worked 
with one of my colleagues who confirmed 
this diagnosis. Under his care there was 
slight improvement before the patient in- 
terrupted the work to resume it shortly 
with slow but steady improvement. From 
my experience these patients interrupt treat- 
ment many times but continue some kind of 
relationship with the analyst and will ulti- 
mately show considerable favorable change. 
This is a far different prognosis and result 
than that of a deteriorating hebephrenic 
praecox. 


The greatest danger of the shock therapies 
and particularly electro-shock is to the 
therapist. His office becomes a shock factory 
and he a mechanic; a button presser. All 
semblance of psychiatric treatment based on 
an interpersonal relationship has been lost. 
Treatment is given on the request of a 
referring psychiatrist, general practitioner 
or the insistence of the patient or his family 
or both without even a personal contact 
before, during or after, let alone any at- 
tempt at an interpersonal therapy. This 
situation represents an end stage of thera- 
peutic hopelessness regarding the values of 
human therapy, the acme of mechanization, 
and a blind and dangerous alley so far as 
psychiatric advance is concerned. 


It has been amply proven that the value 
of shock therapy derives mainly from the 
interpersonal relationship that obtains be- 
fore, during, and after treatment and that 
shock should only be used as a life saving 
measure when necessary and to make the 
patient available for psychotherapy. How 
long is a fair trial at psychotherapy before 
resorting to shock? The experience of one 
of my colleagues is the best answer. (10) 
Before she was analyzed, she was fascinated 
with the short-cut therapies and convinced 
of their efficacy with the 317 patients she 
had thus treated in the previous 11 years. 
Now she is much more dubious of such 
results as more of these patients are re- 
turning for further treatment due to 
relapse. Also, she finds as her analytic 
knowledge and experience grows and she 
feels more certain of her competence as a 
human therapist, she resorts less and less 
frequently to these therapies, and her results 
as a therapist are far superior to what they 
ever were. This colleague’s experience is 
representative of many others. The dura- 
tion of a fair trial becomes then more ex- 
tended as the therapist’s competence and 
experience as a psychoanalyst increase. 

There also remains the open question 
whether those patients who were shocked 
back to the state where they were made 
available for psychotherapy were not done 
more harm than good in addition to the 
organic brain damage they may have suf- 
fered. More competent therapists resort to 
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shock much less frequently, are willing and 
able to take greater chances, build a more 
solid relationship with their patients and on 
that basis produce at a much slower pace 
a more lasting and solid result through 
the fundamental change that has been ef- 
fected. There is an even greater loss to 
psychiatric advance from shocking patients 
back to a state of alleged availability. The 
opportuntiy is lost for gaining a detailed 
knowledge of the psychotic, borderline and 
severe neurotic states, if patients are shocked 
out of them. All this information as well 
as the ways back to health that these pa- 
tients find with our help never becomes 
available. And it is only in this manner 
that we will obtain those insights. Each 
patient successively will have the benefit of 
what has been previously learned. In this 
way we may extend the frontiers of an 
optimistic therapeutic orientation into those 
areas which were considered inaccessible to 
psychoanalytic therapy. Such increased 
knowledge has been obtained and such fun- 
damental change has been effected by 
Fromm-Reichman and others. Hoch and 
Kalinowsky state that: “At present we can 
only say that we are treating empirically 
disorders whose etiology is unknown with 
shock treatments, whose action is also 
shrouded in mystery,” and they add: “At 
present, there is at our disposal no psy- 
chiatric therapy, somatic or psychothera- 
peutic that can alter impressively the pre- 
psychotic personality make-up of the in- 
dividual.” Their conclusion, though incor- 
rect, must be a logical outcome of their 
interest in the non-human therapies they 
discuss in their book. (5) Shocking patients, 
you cannot learn about psychological mech- 
anisms. The fact is that the pre-psychotic 
personality make-up has been impressively 
altered by a number of persons, including 
myself, while using modern psychoanalytic 
techniques. 


PROLONGED Narcosis 


That many of the short therapists do 
themselves and their technique an injustice 
is evident from the recurrent history of 
overenthusiasm and unwarranted discard 
which many of these techniques suffer. 
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Kiasi’s prolonged narcosis treatment which 
came out in 1922 is an example. (11) He 
went overboard and even wanted to call it 
psychotherapy. During World War II the 
English resurrected its use for all dis- 
turbed soldiers and discarded it. As an 
adjunct therapy and as a first aid measure 
I feel it should be tried more frequently 
with patients who are exhausted or exhaust- 
ing themselves physically or emotionally. 
Its curative value derives from the pro- 
longed physiological rest it makes possible. 
The body’s normal reparative powers have 
an unimpeded opportunity to make them- 
selves effective, and the constructive forces 
in the individual’s psychic life can be fo- 
cused exclusively on his emotional problems 
without external distraction. In competent 
hands there are no dangers. 


NARCOANALYSIS 


Narcoanalysis is a technique for obtaining 
information or aiding abreaction or both 
under the influence of a drug which puts 
the patient into a half-awake or dreamy 
state. (12) As an emergency measure it 
has a value in amnesia cases. In battle 
areas and in busy city hospitals, the argu- 
ments of urgency and expediency are le- 
gitimate. Patients must be identified. My 
experience has been that without a drug 
and with a moderate amount of effort and 
time one can get the same information, 
learn a lot about the function of such for- 
getting, build a relationship with the patient 
and give him some help with the problems 
from which he was trying to escape by his 
amnesia. What often happens after narco: 
synthesis is that the patient again becomes 
amnesic at a later date or develops another 
defense symptom like mutism, deafness, or 
an hysterical paralysis. Where an amnesia 
is almost total or is associated with an 
hysterical mutism or deafness, narcoanalysis 
has a certain value as an adjuvant in 
making such patients available for an inter- 
personal therapy. The sudden and dra- 
matic clearing up of the amnesia appears 
like an astounding result. The psychiatrist 
and the public may be very impressed but 
close scrutiny reveals the patient to be 
more miserable than ever and he remains 
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so until he develops another symptom de- 
fense unless his problem has been worked 
through. 


Great emphasis has been placed on the 
value of narcoanalysis for getting much in- 
formation about the patient in a short time. 
In their fascination with short-cuts, psy- 
chiatrists use narcoanalysis unnecessarily. 
Patients often inform the psychiatrist, after 
several injections, that they would have told 
them all that and more, if they had only 
been asked. The psychiatrist had discarded 
the basic and invaluable tool, the question 
and answer method, through which he not 
only gets information, gives human sup- 
port, builds a relationship, guides his pa- 
tient but also can make implicit and ex- 
plicit interpretations. There is a myth that 
the having of information or the getting of 
it or both and then simply telling the 
patient all this, will solve or should solve 
all his problems. Any competent analyst 
can get all the information necessary. What 
is important is to make sense out of it and 
communicate such knowledge back to the 
patient so he can use it. That cannot be 
done without a background of training and 
experience, and if such short-cuts are al- 
ways resorted to the psychiatrist will never 
get it and certainly not add to our fund of 
knowledge. Besides, experienced analysts 
have often seen the serious consequences 
of rapidly confronting a patient with too 
much information. 


Under narcoanalysis patients abreact. This 
has the value of the confessional, letting 
off steam, allowing oneself to feel intensely, 
to feel what one didn’t know one felt, to 
talk about it and act it out. But how valu- 
able is this in and of itself. Three internes, 
untrained in psychiatry but with great zest 
and interest, tried narcoanalysis on 10 
patients. By the seventh to the tenth in- 
jection they all asked me: “Now what 
should I do ? The patients keep repeating 
themselves and I don’t know what to say.” 
The answer was clearly to get the training 
necessary to know what to say. All these 
patients had shown a degree of symtom 
improvements but no understanding of 
their emotional problems had gone with it 


and, as had been the experience of many 
others, a recurrence was to be expected. In 
and of itself it cannot be said that narco- 
analysis effects fundamental change or 
shortens the period of therapy. Concurrent 
series of patients treated without and with 
narcoanalysis have shown no significant 
difference in speed of improvement. (13) 

Narcoanalysis may have a value as a 
diagnostic and prognostic tool, however 
narcoanalytic reactions have been errone- 
ously taken as an absolute criteria for 
making a diagnosis of neurosis or psychosis 
and often of a particular type. A marked 
reaction to a small amount of drug with 
strong feelings and coherent organized 
mental content might indicate a consider- 
able aliveness of feelings and availability 
to interpersonal therapy. Almost no re- 
action to a large amount of medication 
might indicate a considerable rigidity and 
control of feelings or of psychic deadness. 


Disorganized and delusional productions 
might point in the direction of a psychotic 
admixture of a more or less serious nature. 
The duration of the period of clarity and 
the ability to carry on coherent and con- 
structive conversation might be a favorable 
indicator. And finally, the content of the 
productions might give us guides as to 
which problems to work on or not. But 
all of this information one can get in not 
too long a time except from extremely in- 
accessible patients where it takes years. 


NARCOSYNTHESIS 


Grinker & Spiegel, who have had the 
broadest experience with narcosynthesis, 
though in a war situation, define this tech- 
nigue and its therapeutic value: “Repressed 
painful or traumatic events and the re- 
pressed anxieties and hostilities connected 
with them are not only exposed during 
treatment but accepted by the flier’s ego. 
He is then able to deal with them in a 
more economical and realistic fashion, giv- 
ing up the neurotic compromises which 
had resulted in his symptoms. This is the 
process we call narcosynthesis since under 
the action of the drug and with aid of the 
therapist the previously forgotten feelings 
and memories are synthesized by the ego.” 
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(14) This statement shows how goals in 
therapy and the results obtained are in- 
extricably interwoven with the theory of 
human motivation with which one operates. 
Theirs was predominantly Freudian. They 
added that, “Neither pentothal narcosyn- 
thesis nor brief psychotherapy can be re- 
garded as a certain cure for the flier’s 
difficulties or are infallible techniques for 
returning an individual to further stress.” 
Only when they felt stuck did they use 
narcosynthesis as a diagnostic and thera- 
peutic tool, at most three times on any 
patient and as a last resort technique. They 
constantly emphasized that not the narco- 
synthesis but the psychotherapy that went 
before, during and after produced the re- 
sults. They evaluated the worth of the 
technique and their results with extreme 
caution. Their competence, experience and 
background of psychoanalytic training de- 
manded this of them. 


The urgency of the situation, but also the 
Freudian theory of motivation they operated 
with, limited their goals and results and 
caused them to exclude many patients from 
treatment, further proving how important 
are the psychological tools one works with. 
In keeping with Freudian theory they em- 
phasized abreaction, the overcoming of 
resistance, repression and relieving an over- 
stringent superego by using intellectualistic 
interpretations to do so. They made a 
notable advance by relating the flier’s diffi- 
culties to the present or recent past but had 
to disavow this advance by adding that it 
was really the past reactivated by present 
circumstances. Concerning one case they 
said: “The unravelling of his conflict en- 
abled his not too badly regressed ego to 
resume the customary technique of dealing 
with reality and his inner drives,” and re- 
garding another: “It was explained that as 
time went on and combat fears were 
further and further away, he would grad- 
ually build up to the point where he had 
been before combat.” Their objective was 
then to make him like he was before; i.e., to 
again live apparently comfortably within 
the confines of his neurosis. In contrast, 
our therapeutic objective is to make it pos- 
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sible for him to become like he never was 
before but like he potentially could be and 
without his neurosis. 

Their results were prognosticated, not 
actualized. Their follow-up studies were 
limited, and they admitted that the only 
sure test of results was battle action. On 
the basis of the Harrower-Erickson stress 
tolerance test they sent 67% of officers 
back to full flying and 97% back to some 
kind of duty and 24% of enlisted men to 
full flying and 79% back to some kind of 
duty. They got their best results with 
young men who were only moderately ill 
or older men who had always functioned 
quite well in civilian life, if they were 
treated early, in the acute phase of their 
illness and if it was due mainly to external 
precipitating factors. But everyone gets good 
results with almost any form of psycho- 
therapy with such people. Their poorest 
results were with patients with strong 
passive dependent trends, extremely hos- 
tile aggressive attitudes and alcoholics— 
but Freudians have always had poor results 
with such patients. 


The question remained, had the narco- 
synthesis been of any special value or 
shortened the treatment or made accessible 
for worthwhile work any of these patients. 
They felt it had. That it did not, seems 
supported by the experience of one division 
psychiatrist. (15) He was with the division 
from its formation, through training, battle 
experience and demobilization. He had de- 
veloped some kind of a relationship with 
all the men and officers. Through lecture 
series to the officers and constant liaison he 
made them aware of psychiatric problems. 
He dealt mainly with unselected enlisted 
men of a most heterogeneous nature. His 
therapy consisted of the backlog of morale 
he had built up, short interviews when 
necessary, a one to three day rest period 
aided by oral barbiturates right inside of 
the lines, and a rehabilitation through grad- 
uated steps back to full duty. He sent 
90% back to actual battle test where he 
could observe that less than 10% of these 
failed to make the grade. His experience 
again proves that what is crucial is the 
strength of the interpersonal relationship. 
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Does narcosynthesis have a place in civil- 
ian life? As a first aid measure it might 
have a value with emotional upheavals due 
to catastrophic situations and with the 
type of persons with whom Grinker and 
Spiegel had their best results. Such acute 
disturbances in fairly healthy people might 
follow automobile or industrial accidents, 
an operative procedure, a difficult labor or 
delivery, a sudden death in the family or 
an unexpected break in a love relationship. 
Naturally narcosynthesis would be preced- 
ed by a fair trial at an interpersonal 
therapy and followed by more of the same. 
Even in this situation its value remains to 
be proven. The prolonged narcosis of 
Klasi might do as well, if not better. 


HyYPNOANALYSIS 


Hypnoanalysis is the first of the psycho- 
logical short-cut techniques to be discussed. 
No further mention of narcohypnosis need 
be made than that drugs are one way of 
inducing the hypnotic state. Hypnoanalysis 
presents some of the dangers of the other 
short-cut methods besides some of its own. 
To the public it is uncanny and magical, 
to the patient it holds the promise of get- 
ting something for nothing and something 
done to him, for him and on him with a 
resulting easy cure. Asking to be put into 
a passive trance state, to be molded like an 
object, is perpetrating an indignity on him- 
self as a human being. It is a confession of 
worthlessness to himself and others and 
of hopelessness about doing anything for 
himself. Hypnoanalysis robs him of the 
opportunity of becoming a cooperating, par- 
ticipating human being as a co-equal with 
the therapist, both having incentive to use 
their resources to help the patient find his 
way back to himself. The opportunity, 
privilege and responsibility to do all this in 
a state of conscious awareness is lost. He 
loses the chance to obtain the knowledge of 
how he had become ill and how he was 
recovering. Without obtaining this knowl- 
edge in an interpersonal situation, he can- 
not acquire the tools necessary to carry on 
his subsequent self-analysis. He has like- 
wise lost the opportunity of experiencing 
the values in human relationships by cir- 
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cumventing the analytic situation where he 
can learn under controlled conditions all 
the effort, patience, doubts and hopes, give 
and take that must go into constructive re- 
lations with others. All of these losses a 
patient suffers when he asks to be an 
object, and this he has done with all the 
short-cut therapies mentioned so far. 


The drama and technical virtuosity pos- 
sible makes hypnoanalysis particularly se- 
ductive and hence all the more dangerous 
for the therapist. The hypnoanalyst can 
make symptoms appear and disappear, re- 
gress his patients to any age level and 
back again, make him have positive and 
negative hallucinations, gaze into a mirror, 
at a crystal ball or a blank board and see 
or not see all kinds of things and finally 
start or stop automatic writing — with great 
speed and almost whenever he wishes. (16) 
A human being willingly becomes almost 
powerlessly dependent on him. These pos- 
sibilities indicate what neurotic trends in 
the therapist may make hypnoanalygis so 
fascinating and which trends it likewise 
fosters in him. A basic hopelessness about 
his abilities to effect fundamental change 
by human help may make hypnoanalysis so 
attractive. A basic hopelessness in a theory 
of human motivation may attract him to it 
and it in turn justify him in his in this at- 
titude and block his way to a more opti- 
mistic outlook and to his own self-develop- 
ment. Proof of this is the number of 
articles in recent years written by Freu- 
dians about the limitations of psychoana- 
lytic therapy and their increased interest in 
hypnoanalysis. (17) (18) (19) (20) Some 
even turn their patients over to non- 
medical hypnoanalysts to break down or 
circumvent a patient’s resistance where they 
have failed. Such a trend is a logical out- 
come of their pessimistic philosophy. 


The hynoanalytic technique has certain 
dangers in itself which are due mainly to 
malicious intent or inexperience. Even the 
temporary dire consequences of parlor 
tricksters can be undone by an experienced 
hypnotist. A patient may be precipitated 
into a psychosis if forced too fast or if 
erroneous and dangerous interpretations 
are made. Attempts at experiment or in- 
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vestigation while carrying on therapy may 
cause violent reactions on the part of the 
patient should he discover this. No such 
danger is present in psychoanalysis where 
every analysis is regarded as investigative 
and therapeutic. 


Is hypnoanalysis a psychotherapeutic tech- 
nique? Yes and no. It is where it oper- 
ates with a single theory of human motiva- 
tion and through the fact that it has in- 
validated its usefulness, at least as we see 
it. Factually, as hypnoanalysis has evolved 
it has become more and more like psycho- 
analysis with the trance state being used 
less frequently. We find hypnoanalysis un- 
necessary, because the encompassing and 
optimistic nature of our theory makes pos- 
sible its constructive utilization and neces- 
sary its testing in many areas previously 
considered inaccessible to psychoanalytic 
therapy. 


Does hypnoanalysis add to our knowledge 
of human psychopathology? All hypnoan- 
alysts agree that they are takers and not 
givers and that better hypnoanalysis is de- 
pendent on better theory, the way to which 
knowledge they themselves block. Some 
hypnoanalysts say that their techniques of 
regression confirm Freud’s theory of psy- 
chosexual development. That is like start- 
ing out as a proven premise with the 
premise you want to prove. They also 
assume the concepts of the repetition com- 
pulsion about which there is much doubt. 
And thirdly they assume that the regressed 
states produced are identical with the 
various assumed stages of psychosexual 
development when logically they can only 
be similar or analogous. 


The hypnoanalyst states that the original 
hypnotic induction is made possible through 
the patient’s dependency needs and his be- 
lief in the therapist’s magical powers, both 
of which attitudes are encouraged. Later, 
to overcome these needs, the hypnoanalyst, 
actively works through the patient’s de- 
pendency needs and makes him realize 
that he must work out his own problems 
and assume responsibility for himself. Ini- 
tially a patient is encouraged to be de- 
pendent and later in a trance this attitude is 
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discouraged. Why would he not wake up 
when asked to give up something so im- 
portant? Secondly, if he apparently did 
give up his dependent needs, it would be to 
please the hypnotist and not himself, which 
would be no real resolution of the problem. 


Thirdly, why wouldn’t his hypnotizability 
cease as soon as he became less dependent 
and invalidate the whole procedure, term- 
inating any further work and causing him 
to discard what he had accepted from the 
hypnotist because of his need to please? 

Another value placed on hypnoanalysis is 
that much more information can be ob- 
tained more quickly, particularly if it had 
been consciously withheld or repressed. It 
has already been stated that an analyst 
rarely lacks information, that more infor- 
mation of itself does not make therapy go 
faster but competence, experience, and 
good tools with which to work. 


The Freudian hypnoanalyst’s objectives 
are consistent with his notion of resistance 
and transference. Resistance is a periph- 
eral manifestation, the first line of defense 
against uncovering repression. What is 
repressed? Painful infantile sexual mem- 
ories. A technique that would in short 
order circumvent resistance and get at what 
is repressed would be logical. Resistance 
is conceived of as a personalized devil 
which has to be outwitted by techniques of 
subterfuge and trickery. Consistent with 
Freudian theory, the patient cannot cooperate 
because he is a helpless and hopeless victim 
of this resistance and his destructive id in- 
stincts. Pushing a patient into so-called 
deeper levels would be logical, namely to 
recall and abreact exorcized memories: We 
would regard it as dangerous to confront 
a patient too quickly with his fundamental 
problems ; i.e. his basic conflicts. They feel 
that the energy freed through abreaction 
could be more effectively used to control 
the id instincts and strengthen the ego. 
With this mechanistic concept of insight 
they could not conceive of the possibilities 
and values of working through blockages, 
our term which includes their concept of 
resistance, and developing an understanding 
of the neurotic character structure which 
in its turn would lead to hopeful solutions 
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of current problems. Plunging a patient 
into the transference situation also becomes 
logical. A rapid abreaction of painful 
memories in relation to the analyst as 
mother or father surrogate would be de- 
sirable. 


Rushing a patient through the necessary 
steps of his analysis, as the hypnoanalyst 
attempts to do, would be consistent with 
Freudian theory. It conceives of analysis 
as having an uncovering and a reeducative 
part, the first going on during analysis, the 
second thereafter. Actually no analysis pro- 
ceeds this way. Something unconscious is 
identified and defined. Its variations, con- 
nections, functions and consequences are 
worked through. Interpretations are made. 
One has insights about oneself. Thisprocess 
is repeated endlessly and following each step 
a process of reeducation goes on. Dichoto- 
mizing an analysis into an uncovering and 
a reeducative part is an impossibility. 
Kaleidescoping an analysis remains an ar- 
tificiality in the analyst’s and patient’s mind. 
Experience has shown that pushing an 
analysis beyond a patient’s tolerance leads 
to serious trouble both for patient and 
analyst. 


Hypnoanalysts felt called upon to refute 
the allegations that the insights that occur 
in the trance state and the changes that fol- 
low cannot be valid. Their argument is 
that there is such a thing as unconscious 
insight. We have ample evidence to support 
this latter contention. (21) The real point 
is: do unconscious insights actually occur in 
hypnoanalysis as it is now practiced? The 
proof lay in their fulfilling the criteria for 
terminating therapy as we have defined 
them. This they have not done as is evident 
in their literature. 


What about their results? Consistent with 
Freudian theory they are equated mainly in 
terms of symptom improvement. Gill and 
Brenman are quite cautious in evaluating 
hypnoanalysis in their monograph. (22) 
They speak in terms of results with symp- 
toms and psychiatric syndromes. Because 
their monograph contains no protocols it is 
difficult to determine whether fundamental 
character changes had taken place. 
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Rebel Without a Cause is a fairly de- 
tailed and cautious protocol of the history 
and treatment of an 18-year-old psycho- 
pathic personality with a 5 year prison term 
ahead of him. (23) Lindner had the hunch 
he could help this boy. His patient was 
young and wanted to shorten his sentence. 
He was frightened of his overt homo- 
sexual leanings, wanted treatment for his 
nystagmus, strabismus, and ptosis which 
had played a major role in his emotional 
difficulties and he could not run away from 
treatment. Lindner has 46 sessions with 
him of about 1%4 hours each, making a 
total of about 75 hours of treatment. This 
is a short period of therapy. He only hyp- 
notized him 5 times, the first time in the 
36th hour. Lindner operated’ with Freudian 
theory. At the end of treatment Lindner 
stated that Harold’s eyes winked less. He 
felt better toward himself and others. He 
has a more human understanding of his 
father whom he had hated. Gone were his 
sullenness, arrogance, and complete dis- 
regard for the rights and feelings of others. 
Those who had known him remarked on 
his radically altered behavior pattern. 


This is a very significant result with a 
psychopathic personality. The difficulty is 
that the protocol does not contain sufficient 
material to deny or confirm this contention. 
Also he was still in prison at the end of 
treatment. There is no follow-up there and 
we do not know what would happen to 
him outside of prison walls. Lindner does 
not state why he stopped treatment at the 
point he did but the reasons would be im- 
plicit in his interest in hypnoanalysis, the 
theory he worked with and the urgency of 
the work in a prison. His results with 
other cases which he followed are equated 
in terms of symptom improvement. He re- 
garded as a good result the acceptance with 
comfort as a necessary life pattern, the 
homosexuality from which two of his 
patients suffered. 

Wolberg presented another detailed pro- 
tocol on a middle-aged man diagnosed as 
a hebephrenic praecox with which diagnosis 
Wolberg and Kardiner did not agree, nor 
would I from the material. (16) He had 
recovered from a previous psychotic epi- 
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sode and was a man with many constructive 
resources. Likewise he had not deteri- 
orated. Before Wolberg started hypno- 
analysis which went on for several hundred 
hours he had spent many hundred hours 
attempting an interpersonal therapy with 
limited results. Wolberg’s theoretical ap- 
proach was eclectic, using concepts from 
Horney, Kardiner, and Freud — mainly 
the latter. His hypnoanalytic dexterity and 
virtuosity are clearly portrayed in the book. 
Kardiner wrote an introduction and synop- 
sis to the book. 


This case is not suitable for determining 
the benefits of hypnoanalysis nor do the 
results appear to be objectively evaluated. 
In the first place, such patients often show 
a spontaneous remission. Likewise the 
patient was a person with many con- 
structive resources, was not severely psy- 
chotic and had shown a tendency to re- 
covery as exemplified in his previous epi- 
sode. Furthermore he had many hundreds 
of hours of interpersonal therapy before 
hypnoanalysis began. With the time spent 
with this man, it seems very likely that an 
analyst operating with a consistent theory 
and experienced with these patients would 
get as good a result or better and possibly 
in a shorter time. 


Wolberg stated that: “At the end of 
therapy there was no outward trace of 
mental disorder. Johan’s entire personality 
structure was so changed and he was so 
spontaneous and outgoing that he was con- 
sidered normal by every person who knew 
him.” Kardiner said: “Some kind of 
social life became possible.” Wolberg con- 
tinued: “The Rorschach test revealed no 
evidence of anxiety and no neurotic or psy- 
chotic tendencies.” These contrasting ver- 
batim statements portray a marked dis- 
parity of opinions about the results. To my 
knowledge the paragon of human integra- 
tion that Wolberg described does not exist 
in Western society, “No evidence of 


anxiety and no neurotic and psychotic 
tendencies.” 


The best answer to the meaning of hyp- 
noanalysis for the therapist and the future 
of psychoanalysis is accurately exemplified 
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in the experience of one of my colleagues 
who had found great value in the short 
therapies and had himself been an able 
hynotist. As his own analysis proceeded 
and as be became more aware of and ex- 
perienced in the use of analytic tools he 
noted that his interest in these therapies 
was lagging markedly and that he was 
losing to a considerable degree his ability 
to hypnotize. (24) 


Brier “PsyCHOANALYSIS” 


A basic hopelessness inherent in Freudian 
theory has lead to an emphasis on rules 
and regulations in analytic practice as well 
as on technique. To overcome a patient’s 
resistance and shorten the period of an- 
alysis, an arbitrary time limit may be set 
at the beginning of the analysis or at 
some point in its course, particularly when 
the analysis is lagging. Such a technique 
would logically follow from Freudian 
theory; namely, that an analysis consists 
of an uncovering and a reeducative part, 
that an intellectual awareness of an early 
termination would drive a patient on to 
work harder and get as many insights 
as he possibly can, and that dependency 
attitudes will be avoided or frustrated 
from developing. 


The impossibility of dichotomizing an 
analysis into an uncovering and reeduca- 
tive part has been discussed. The idea 
that an intellectual awareness will effect 
such increased activity on the part of 
the patient is consistent with the intel- 
lectualistic emphasis in Freudian thinking. 
Only on rare occasions can setting an 
arbitrary termination date in a slow-moving 
analysis have value. Frequently such a 
decision presents the analyst with a dilem- 
ma when he sees this technical maneuver 
has been ineffective. To go through with 
that termination when he sees that much 
work remains to be done would be unfair 
to the patient; not to terminate may cause 
difficulties in the analysis. What a patient 
factually gets with an arbitrarily decided 
upon period of analysis or an arbitrarily 
terminated one is not a short-cut analysis 
or a shortened analysis but a short period 
of analysis or a shorter period of analysis 
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than he should have received. Thinking 
that he has been completely analyzed in a 
short time encourages an arrogant pride in 
his “successful analysis” or leads to cha- 
grin and confusion about his remaining 
problems. The avoidance of bringing de- 
pendency attitudes into the analysis and 
particularly into the transference relation- 
ship are understandable but not a solution, 
for they still remain unanalyzed. As you 
may recall, Grinker and Spiegel almost 
automatically avoided such cases after a 
number of bad results and that attitude is 
emphasized in Alexander and French’s 
book which I shall discuss shortly. The 
reason for this avoidance of dependency 
attitudes is that it contains the problem 
of masochism for which Freudian analysts 
do not have a good theoretical, let alone 
technical answer. 


Alexander and French on a background 
of Freudian theory and a large analytic 
experience, present some startling results 
obtained with a variety of patients in 
from one to 65 sessions. (25) The focus 
is definitely on symptom improvement, miti- 
gation of the severest manifestation of 
various psychiatric syndromes with the 
goal of more or less apparent comfort 
within a framework of social adjustment. 
With such goals in therapy we naturally 
would not agree nor would we agree with 
another of their premises. They state that 
psychoanalysis has passed the experimental 
phase where every case presented both in- 
vestigative and therapeutic objectives. They 
state that the theory has been proven and 
can be assumed and that the main objective 
should now be therapeutic in the shortest 
time possible. On the basis of their given 
theory they investigated many examples of 
certain psychiatric and psychosomatic syn- 
dromes and worked out the psychological 
configurations to be expected. These con- 
figurations they also take as given. With 
the theory as given and the psychological 
configurations taken as proven, they have 
two fixed coordinates. The objective then 
is to get the patient, who fits into one or 
the other category, to see himself in terms 
of the main psychological constellations of 
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one or the other and as rapidly as possible. 
To attain his objective a great technical 
virtuosity is necessary. In the book there 
is constant mention of manipulating the 
environment or the patient. The trans- 
ference relationship is allowed to develop, 
encouraged or avoided. Certain problems 
are excluded or focused on. The number 
of hours, the use of the analytic couch and 
interruptions of treatment are also manipu- 
lated. A point is made of frustrating the 
patient at times. 


The fact of the matter is that all the 
techniques used in this book are well known 
and have been tried by an experienced 
analyst. What is dangerous and regret- 
table is the overfocus on brevity of treat- 
ment and obvious results, the fascination 
with technique and the assumption that 
analytic theory has reached its zenith. 
Again we see the results of the hopeless- 
ness inherent in a theory that propels even 
very experienced therapists in the direction 
of techniques. 


Group THERAPY 


A complete paper would be necessary for 
a thorough discussion of group therapy. 
(26) Conceiving of it as one of the short 
therapies brings to it all the dangers men- 
tioned in such a concept. It also seems to 
have interfered with a real investigation of 
its indications and contra-indications, pos- 
sibilities and limitations. From a study 
of the literature and a personal theoretical 
analysis (27) of the subject it appears that 
group therapy has a proven value with psy- 
chotics, children, and adolescents, as a 
first aid, adjuvant, or superficial therapy. 
Its values as a true psychotherapy remain 
to be accurately investigated. 


CoNCLUSION 

To recapitulate: All the techniques uti- 
lized in the so-called short therapies are 
well known to experienced analysts. They 
have used one or the other at times when 
apparently indicated. What is necessary is 
a sharper delineation of the criteria for 
their indications and contraindications and 
more work to prove definitely whether 
they actually do or possibly can shorten 
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the total period of a therapy according to 
the criteria for improvement as we have 
set them down. I have tried to show that 
a basic hopelessness about human therapy, 
or the theory with which one operates 
leads one in the direction of technical vir- 
tuosity. We can only hope that we like- 


wise will not succumb. Our best protec- 
tions are an awareness of this danger and 
a constant working at our self-development 
with better and better theory which should 
never become a given fect but a useful tool 
to be constantly sharpened by necessary 
changes. 
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INHIBITIONS IN WORK 
Karen Horney * 


M™ neuroses affect our work life in 
one way or another. In this paper, I 
shall deal with some of the work impair- 
ments which stem directly from neuroses. 
I shall not refer to difficulties which are 
due to economic pressures, nor to pecu- 
liarities due to cultural attitudes toward 
work (compare, for instance, the New Eng- 
lander with the Mexican Indian) ; nor shall 
I consider the many impairments of work 
which are related not to the work itself but 
rather to disturbed relationships with the 
people for whom or with whom the work 
is done. 


The range of neurotic difficulties in work 
is great. There is the prodigious worker 
with seemingly inexhaustible energies, but 
the quality of his work remains far be- 
neath his real potential. There are those 
who work frantically and consider wasted 
every hour not given to work. There are 
many who cannot concentrate. There are 
gifted persons who take up one pursuit 
after another, starting with enthusiasm but 
soon dropping it. There are those who 
make sporadic efforts but lack consistency ; 
those who scatter their energies in various 
directions; those who conceive brilliant 
ideas or projects but never get around to 
doing anything about them. 


All kinds of distress may be connected 
with work: from strain and exhaustion to 
fears and open panics. Such distress may 
arise in the process of work or at public 
performances. The capacity to work, final- 
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ly, may be linked up to rigid conditions: to 
hours in the morning or at night; to the 
absence or presence of outside pressure; 
to strict solitude, or to other people being 
around—and so on and so forth. 

The disturbances, as a rule, are all the 
greater the more personal faculties are 
required for the particular work. There is 
a sliding scale from routine work to 
creative work; from factory work to 
social work, teaching, scientific, or artistic 
work. The difficuities usually increase with 
the amount of initiative, responsibility, 
self-reliance, courage, creativity required. I 
shall restrict my comments to those kinds 
of work for which we have to tap our 
personal resources—creative work in the 
broadest sense of the word. 


Four Factors In WorkK 

What, then, are the conditions for doing 
creative work in the above sense? Four 
main factors are necessary which we shall 
discuss in detail: 

1. Gifts; 

2. Consistency of interest and of effort; 

3. Self confidence ; 

4. A positive emotional attitude toward 
the work—genuine interest, love, devotion, 
faith. 

Gifts. Undoubtedly people are not 
equally endowed with gifts. Recent edu- 
cational ventures have shown, for instance, 
that most people can paint when properly 
encouraged, but not everybody can be a 
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Rembrandt or a Renoir. On the other hand, 
gifts are often regarded too much as an 
absolute and mysterious property which one 
has or has not, while actually many psycho- 
logical factors enter into it. It would be 
difficult to say, for instance, whether a per- 
son has a gift for teaching or whether his 
personality and his interest — from what- 
ever source—make him a good teacher. Has 
somebody an undefinable flair for psycho- 
logical matters or is it his interest—again 
from whatever sources—that makes him an 
astute observer or a good psychotherapist ? 
Also: we cannot determine the extent of 
abilities before a person puts them to the 
test in the way of active work in the partic- 
ular field. As long as he is inhibited to put 
them to test, he is free to imagine either 
that he has supreme gifts or that he has 
none whatever. 


Consistency. By consistency I do not 
mean the restriction of interest and effort 
to one field. This would merely make for 
the narrow-mindedness of the “specialist.” 
Whatever our work is, it can only be done 
well against a broad background of a wide 
scope of interests. But to achieve anything 
in any field there must be a clear hierarchy 
of interest. We must decide where our 
main interest, our main ability, lies. Also 
we must have the self-discipline necessary 
for putting in consistent effort in the chosen 
field. Needless to say, no productive work 
can ever be like the regularity of a machine. 
Relaxation will be necessary. Tolerance 
will be necessary for periods during which 
something is quietly growing within our- 
selves without anything being produced. 


Self-confidence. Any work that is not 
mechanical routine requires a measure of 
self-confidence. Emerson expressed it in 
negative terms when he said: “It is because 
we minimize ourselves that we do not ac- 
complish.” It takes self-confidence to take 
one’s work seriously; the more so when 
the effort does not show immediate results. 
The more so, the less we are backed up 
by approval, but work alone or against 
opposition. The more so, the more deci- 
sions are to be made, risks to be taken. 
The more so, the more creative a work is. 
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It takes supreme and unerring assertion 
for the creative artist to express his feel- 
ings and experiences. 

The fact that any productive work re- 
quires self-confidence is another reason that 
renders it difficult to appraise gifts. Is, 
for instance, the fact that women by and 
large are less productive than men due to 
their being less endowed by nature or to an 
impairment of their self-confidence through 
various outside pressures. 

Genuine Interest (love, devotion, faith). 
A teacher, a minister, or an analyst may 
be interested in doing things for others; 
but in order to be a good teacher, minister, 
or analyst, he must believe in the work he is 
doing, he must love the work itself. For 
a work to be valuable it must be not only 
a means to an end, no matter whether 
this end is to help, to earn money, or to 
gain prestige. What John Macmurray says 
about the artist’s relation to his object is 
true for any productive work: “Without 
such an interest in the object for its own 
sake, it is impossible to grasp any reality at 
all.” Success is dependent on many factors, 
largely outside ourselves; it is the work 
itself that must have meaning and value 
for us. Then, and then only, can we give 
ourselves to it with all our sensitivities, 
intelligence, imagination, energies. 

All these basic requirements to work are 
well known. Each single detail has been 
said a thousand times by philosophers, 
poets, educators. But apparently it re- 
mains a fairly abstract knowledge, i.e., 
a knowledge we do not apply to ourselves. 
Or else, how can we account for the in- 
numerable compaints about inhibitions in 
work without the question ever raised: do 
I fulfill the necessary requirements? If not, 
why not? And this is why I started enum- 
erating the preconditions for productive 
work: I want to discuss what exactly are 
the neurotic difficulties interfering with 
the healthy attitudes toward work. 


GIFTs 
Let us start with frequent neurotic at- 
titudes in regard to gifts. The existence of 
special faculties may be emphatically 
denied. A highly intelligent person, for 
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instance, may insist on being stupid. A 
person with great understanding for paint- 
ing may deny the possibility that he could 
paint. Such an attitude may be an in- 
tegral part of a pervasive self-berating; 
in addition there is usually an unconscious 
preference of resigning rather than expos- 
ing himself to ridicule. The fear of rid- 
icule, in turn, is an expression of a felt 
discrepancy between superlative imagined 
achievement and realistic possibilities. On 
the opposite extreme are the patients who 
emphasize and aggrandize their potential- 
ities, bask in them, but in actual fact never 
get beyond having brilliant ideas or pro- 
jects. These are people who, to use a term 
of Kierkegaard’s, flounder in possibilities 
and shirk facing the necessity of down to 
earth work. In their imagination potent- 
ialities are the accomplished product and 
usually they claim the same recognition as 
if they had actually done the imagined 
deeds. Their pride is so overweening and 
so much based on sheer possibilities, that it 
does not permit of any putting to the test. 


CoNSISTENCY 


Concerning consistency there are frequent 
difficulties. One of them is scattering of 
interests and energies in many directions. 
There is the woman, for instance, who has 
to be the perfect mother, housewife, hostess ; 
she also has to be the best dressed woman, 
to be active on committees, to have her 
hand in politics, to be a great writer. The 
person himself, when realizing the exist- 
ence of such a disorder, usually ascribes 
it to the multitude of his gifts. With an 
ill-concealed arrogance, he may express his 
envy of those less fortunate fellow-beings 
who are endowed with just one gift. The 
diversity of faculties may actually exist, 
but it is not the source of his troubles. The 
background usually is an insistent refusal 
to recognize limitations. Against all evi- 
dence to the contrary, he feels that others 
may not be able to do so many things, but 
he can, and can do them all to perfection. 
To restrict his activities for him is not wis- 
dom but would smell of defeat and con- 
temptible weakness. The prospect of being 
a human being like others, with limitations 
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like others, is degrading and thus intolera- 
ble. It almost goes without saying that he 
is not really related to any activitiy. He is 
consumed with having to prove his unlimit- 
ed powers and unlimited excellence and is 
enslaved by these drives. 


Many neurotics, otherwise inertly wasting 
time with trivialities, are able to make spo- 
radic efforts. Real emergencies may dispel 
the psychic paralysis. Usually sloppy and 
disorganized, a housewife may swing a big 
party, or do a big housecleaning. Here it is 
the glory of the dramatic, of the unusual, 
that captivates her imagination, while the 
humble tasks of daily living are resented as 
humiliation or coercion. Others can start 
pursuits with frantic energy and enthusiasm. 
They make big outlines for a book, work 
at an invention, have business projects,. set 
an organization going—but soon after their 
interest peters out. Several things may in- 
terfere, all of them stemming from a similar 
background. An individual may have never 
thought of realistically doing anything, but 
his imagination may have simply indulged 
in producing glittering soap-bubbles. He 
may feel that it behooves him, the genius, 
to evolve plans, but the “detail” work should 
be done by the ordinary run of people. He 
may be unable to bear suspense as to failure 
or success, because failure would threaten 
him with total self-condemnation and, there- 
fore, he tends to give up at the first difficulty. 
He may be impatient of immediate results 
because he feels he should be able to per- 
fect the great invention, or to write the 
book in no time. Otherwise he is no good 
at all. The premature giving up, then, seen 
from the angle of pride is a face-saving 
manoeuver. If he holds out a little longer, 
each obstacle turns into an ordeal. Because 
again, he feels he should be able to over- 
come it perfectly and instantaneously other- 
wise he is just a poor fool. N 

Sporadic efforts, thus, rather feed the 
pride than detract from it. Consistent ef- 
forts are an insult to neurotic pride. Every 
Dick, Tom and Harry can get somewhere 
with prodding work! As long as no efforts 
are made, the pride is protected. There is, 
then, always the reservation that he would 
have accomplished something great if he had 
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put in real efforts. The most hidden aver- 
sion against consistent efforts lies in the 
threat to the illusion of unlimited powers. 
Suppose you want to cultivate a garden. 
Whether you want to or not, you will soon 
become aware that the garden does not turn 
into a blossoming paradise overnight. It 
will progress not more and not less than the 
amount of work you put in. You will have 
the same sobering experience when consis- 
tently working at reports or papers, when 
doing publicity work or teaching. There is 
a limit to your time, your energies, and to 
what you can achieve within these limits. 
As long as the neurotic holds on to his illu- 
sions of unlimited energies and unlimited 
achievements, he must by necessity be wary 
of exposing himself to such disillusioning 
experiences. Or, when he does, he must 
chafe under them as under an undignified 
yoke. Such resentment in turn will make 
him tired and exhausted. 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 


Self-confidence as we know, is always im- 
paired in neuroses for many reasons. Self- 
idealization and glorification, while giving 
a feeling of importance, actually add to the 
inner uncertainty. They rob the neurotic 
of a solid base to stand on, alienate him from 
himself and—even worse—make him ine- 
vitably turn against his true self with hatred 
and contempt. The kind of disturbance 
varies according to the whole structure. A 
spurious self-confidence may be in the fore- 
ground. Self-doubts are rigidly suppressed. 
The person in his imagination is his ideal- 
ized image. There is nothing he cannot do. 
The mere possibility of failure is elimina- 
ted. Failures that do occur hardly register. 
Whatever is done appears to be wonderful. 
People of this type are often admired for 
their seemingly unlimited capacity for work. 
But I wonder whether their glib facilities 
to write, paint, speak, etc., actually assume 
the dignity of work. Since they, too, are 
unrelated to their activities and since they 
have an endless craving for prestige, their 
work easily is a means to opportunistic ends. 

Another category of overconfident peo- 
ple likewise do not become aware of exist- 
ing inhibitions toward work. They paint 
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masterpieces, write masterbooks, make 
world-rocking inventions—in their imagina- 
tion. Their self-contempt is not as effec- 
tively blotted out as in the previous group. 
Though hardly perceived in consicious 
awareness, a crushing dread of failure lurks 
around the corner. This dread, though 
mostly unconscious, works as a powerful 
deterrant from putting any abilities to the 
test of reality. Their pride, invested in 
limitless potentialities, is so brittle that it 
must be safeguarded by inactivity. As any 
weak position it requires further defenses. 
Thus they will often develop a secondary 
pride on the very fact of not working. They 
feel that they are above competition, above 
ambition. So they get more entrenched in 
their inertia. Then a third fortification be- 
comes necessary. Any comparison with 
others achieving something — particularly 
others in their own age-group—threatens to 
demolish the whole lofty structure. So they 
have to avoid such contacts by withdrawing 
into an ivory tower. 


In both categories mentioned not much of 
the inner battle beween pride and self-con- 
tempt appears on the surface. Whether 
producing in a glib opportunistic fashion or 
producing in imagination only, the person 
does not become aware of existing difficul- 
ties. These make themselves felt in all those 
who keep trying to work. Sometimes, then, 
the individual is obviously pulled and push- 
ed between exacting demands for absolute 
and immediate perfection on the one hand 
and destructive self-contempt on the other. 
A painter, for instance, struck by the beauty 
of a certain object visualizes a glorious com- 
position. He starts to paint. The first state- 
ment on the canvas looks superb. He 
feels elated. But it has not yet reached the 
ultimate perfection of his first vision. He 
tries to improve. It turns out less good. 
At this point he gets frantic. He keeps 
“improving” but the colours become duller 
and deader. And in no time the picture is 
destroyed and he gives up in utter despair. 
After a while he starts another picture, only 
to go through the same agonizing process. 
What happens? His own demands for ex- 
cellency are so inexorable that without 
knowing it he turns violently against him- 
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self as soon as he is faced with the possi- 
bility of not reaching the peak of his expec- 
tations. With patient work he might come 
close to it. 


Similarly a writer may write for a while 
fluently, carried by visions of greatness. 
But then he runs up against a difficulty in 
phrasing, in organizing the material. He 
gets listless, cannot get himself to work for 
some days and in a fit of rage tears the last 
pages to shreds. Nightmares occur in 
which he is caught in a room with a maniac 
who is out to kill him—a pure and simple 


expression of murderous rage against him- 
self. 


Not always is the self-destructiveness so 
obvious or so violent. More frequently a 
subtle undermining, berating, doubting saps 
the energies without the person being aware 
of what he is doing to himself. All he noti- 
ces, then, is a lack of concentration, a rest- 
lessness. He becomes fidgety, doodles, 
plays solitaire, makes some phone calls 
which could just as well wait, files his fin- 
gernails, catches flies. He gets disgusted 
with himself, makes heroic efforts to work, 
but in a short time is so deadly fatigued 
that he has to give up. 


It may take quite some analysis to realize 
that here, too, the person is expecting the 
impossible and beats himself down if he 
cannot measure up to it. He expects, for 
instance, to write a paper without having 
thought it through previously. He expects 
one thought to flow out after the other with- 
out having made an outline. He expects 


the perfect verbal expression of a thought . 


without the thought itself being clarified in 
his mind. Inevitably running into difficul- 
ties because of such implicit expectations, 
he does not sit down to think it over—no, 
he starts to call himself an idiot, a dope, so 
that the little self-confidence he has, sinks 
below zero. Being consumed with anger at 
himself, he, then, actually loses his capac- 
ity to think clearly. 

The compulsive nature of these process- 
es prevents him from learning from his 
mistakes, from developing feasible working- 
habits. He may have realized ten or twenty 
times that it is better to make an outline 


prior to writing a paper. But his uncon- 
scious insistence that he should be able to 
write without such preparatory work pre- 
vents him from acting on his better 
knowledge. 

The more responsibility a work requires, 
the more personal it is, the more the lack of 
self-confidence shows in still two other ways. 
We know that as a result of his divided 
self-evaluation the neurotic loses sight of 
his real self. He does not know what he 
really wants or believes. Hence he cannot 
or does not dare to make decisions. But in 
any personal work, decisions have to be 
made constantly. If I write a paper, for in- 
stance, I must decide what I feel to be more 
important and what less. I must decide 
what to elaborate and what to leave out. I 
must decide on the sequence of material 
presented. I must decide whether a sen- 
tence or a paragraph does say what I wanted 
to express. I must commit myself to a con- 
clusion. 

Also, because of the fading out of the 
real self, the neurotic often does not know 
or does not dare to know his own feelings. 
But for any creative work it is essential 
to be true to one’s feelings, to express one’s 
own experiences. No artist can create any- 
thing worth while with a glass wall between 
himself and his feelings. It is not only the 
intellectual sincerity that counts but even 
more so the emotional sincerity. 

Sometimes people feel quite all right ex- 
cept for their inhibitions in work. That can 
hardly be true because the factors operating 
here are bound to operate elsewhere. What 
it means is that the inhibitions in work dis- 
turb them most palpably. This is so for 
healthy and for neurotic reasons. There is 
no fulfillment of ourselves without coristruc- 
tive work. And the inhibitions may be a 
stumbling block in the compulsive search for 
glory. There is, however, another problem 
involved. Many neurotics can function 
fairly well when dealing with people; they 
can also work with people. But when it 
comes to doing something on their own, by 
themselves, they feel utterly lost. There is 
the anthropological field worker who can be 
most resourceful in contacting the natives 
but is utterly lost when it comes to formula- 
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ting his findings; the social worker who is 
competent with clients or as supervisor, but 
gets panicky over making a report or an 
{ evaluation ; the art student who paints fair- 
] ly well with his teacher around, but forgets 
all he has learned, when alone. How are 
we to account for such marked discrepan- 
cies? If self-contempt is strong and close 
to the surface, it has full sway when we are 
alone. It. pulls us down into a feeling of 
nothingness or of ineffectualness. The 
others, then, keep us above water. They 
| strengthen us by approval, attention, any 
| kind of response. They may strengthen us 
3 even when they are hostile, because theif 
i very hostility allows us to thrust outside 
some of the hostility directed against our- 
selves. 


What detracts further from self-confi- 

dence is a berating self-discrediting. A 

; scientist could not get himself to read his 

own previous publications because through 

his self-disparaging they were burnt to ashes 

in his own mind. When he had to read 

them he anticipated a humiliating exper- 

ience and each time was surprised to find 

them to his liking. A music student is 

asked whether she works systematically. 

She becomes embarrassed and answers with 

a “I don’t know.” For her, to work syste- 

matically means to sit fixed before the piano 

for eight straight hours, working intently 

all the time, hardly taking a few minutes off 

for lunch. Since she cannot give this ulti- 

4 mate of concentrated, sustained attention, 

: she turns against herself, calls herself a 

dilettante who will never get anywhere. 

Actually she studies hard at a piece of 

music, studies the reading, the memorizing, 

the structure, the fingering, the pedaling, 

the speed, the movements of the right and 

the left hand— in other words she could have 

been entirely satisfied with the seriousness 
of her work. 


GENUINE INTEREST 


In spite of all difficulties, some neurotic 
people can feel genuine interest in their 
work. Many detached people, for instance, 
emotionally isolated from others, can be en- 
tirely devoted to the work they are doing. 
Others may frankly love at least some as- 
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pects of their work. These are areas in 
which they function well despite neuroses 
or because they satisfy certain neurotic 
needs. A neurotic person may transfer his 
self-glorification to his work and on these 
grounds develop an almost fanatic faith in 
its greatness and significance. It would be 
interesting to examine more accurately the 
individual constellations allowing for a com- 
paratively free flow of emotions into work. 


More frequently, however, such a posi- 
tive attitude is marred by the neurotic en- 
tanglements, his inner conflicts may have 
led to a general numbness of feelings, which 
in that case also would include work. He 
may be so preoccupied with his difficulties 
and, therefore, become so egocentric that his 
capacity to love is badly impaired. His 
very inhibitions in work may be felt as such 
a blow to his pride that he withdraws in- 
terest or even develops a vindictive hatred 
for his work. Finally the tension and tur- 
moil he feels while working may be so 
great that he cannot possibly love the work. 
In the latter case, he often asks himself 
desperately whether perhaps his whole in- 
terest in his field is just pretense. But that 
is not necessarily so. The very fact of his 
sticking to it despite pains and panics, points 
to a persistent existing interest. In that 
case, he will feel free to love his work as 
soon as he gains a measure of faith in him- 
self. 


Most frequently an existing alive inter- 
est for a work is deadened by the feeling of 
doing it under coercion and by the concon- 
mitant resentment. This process may be so 
deeply buried that merely its results show in 
the form of listlessness, fatigue, exhaustion. 
Others may at least start to wonder why 
they behave toward a work they cherish like 
a schoolboy playing hooky, as if it were 
a tedious task from which to get away. In 
many instances the feeling of coercion is 
fully conscious. It is referred, then, to out- 
side pressures, such as a costumer expect- 
ing the delivery of a design, a speech re- 
quired for a meeting, a publisher expecting 
a manuscript. Closer examination shows 
that the expectations of others may exist 
but do not account for the reaction. The 
expectation of the others often is the very 
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thing the person himself wants. However 
minimal or legitimate the expectations are, 
they arouse a blind defiance and an entirely 
disproportionate resentment. Existing pres- 
sures, such as a deadline to be met, may 
even be helpful in sweeping aside the in- 
hibitions toward work because they may 
temporarily silence the inner battle. All of 
which points to the reason for the hyper- 
sensitivity to coercion lying within the per- 
son himself. And here he chafes indeed un- 
der a merciless tyranny of inner dictates, 
under the “tyranny of the should” which is 
born from an unconscious presumptious 
drive to be godlike and to attain the impos- 
sible. This inner tyranny is so cramping 
that as a means for escape he dreams of and 
craves for unlimited freedom. This “free- 
dom” is not a constructive freedom for but 
merely a negative freedom from all coer- 
cion. It entails the mistaken motive that 
freedom consists in doing whatever you 
please at any moment. This wish, under- 
standable considering it’s origin, usually 
turns into a claim: he is entitled to a life 
without any pressures, without any necessi- 
ties. Any expectation from the outside, 
then, is felt as an unfair imposition and is 
met not only with anger but with indigna- 
tion and with an irresistible impulse to 
frustrate all intents to “enslave,” regardless 
of his own interest in the matter. The blind 
rebellion is directed not only against per- 
sons, institutions, circumstances, but also 
against any necessity inherent in the pro- 
cess of work. Thus he may start a job or 
a piece of creative writing with quite some 
zest but blindly rebel against the necessity 
to put in disciplined work in order to 
achieve something. Working, then, against 
inner resistances makes him listless and un- 
productive. His love for the work is taint- 
ed with distaste. 


Besides these general factors there are two 
specific ones counteracting a genuine inter- 
est in work. One of them we find in those 
people who on account of their self-hatred 
not only feel unlovable but try to blot out of 
their lives any hope for love. They feel it 
too much out of reach and throw all their 
energies into a pursuit of success. Psycho- 


logically they devote their lives to triumph- 
ing vindictively over others. These peo- 
ple logically, then, cannot love their work, 
partly because they cannot and do not want 
to love anything, partly because work for 
them is merely a means to an end, 


On the opposite extreme are those who 
reversely tend to recoil from ambitious pur- 
suits because they feel them too much fraught 
with psychic danger. And while they, too, 
feel at bottom unlovable, they nevertheless, 
have gone on a frantic search for love, hop- 
ing that love would be an over-all solution 
for all their neurotic troubles. Work for 
them is too closely knitted with vindictive 
triumph, thus appears as a direct threat to 
attaining love and hence is resented. In 
Freudian literature those two extreme de- 
velopments are understood as an unconscious 
decision for masculinity or feminity. But 
actually they have nothing to do with biol- 
ogy. Culturally the search for love as a 
solution is favoured in women. If love is 
overemphasized, a vicious circle keeps oper- 
ating. Since with a a suppression of the 
need for triumph usually all aggressive im- 
pulses are checked. People of this type feel 
weak and for this reason doubly need the 
direct affirmation of themselves through 
love. 


Knowing the conditions for doing pro- 
ductive work we could almost predict in a 
neurotic individual the kind of difficulties 
he is likely to have in his work—provided 
we are familiar with his character-structure. 
Generally speaking, the conditions being as 
they are and the neurotic structure being as 
it is, we must expect to find some difficul- 
ties in work in every neurosis. These may 
loom large and present the main complaint, 
or they may have not been noticed by the 
patient—but some of the great range of dis- 
turbances will be operating. They—like any 
other neurotic trouble—cannot be tackled in 
an isolated fashion. But they will become 
understandable and disappear to the extent 
to which the whole personality is straighten- 


ed out. 


Cost oF Work INHIBITIONS 


It is difficult to convey the amount of suf- 
fering engendered by most of the inhibitions 
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in work. Perhaps only an artist could de- 
scribe the silent ordeals of those who in 
their attempt to work run up against intan- 
gible but unsurpassable odds, time and time 
again. I call them silent ordeals because 
they are often felt as such a disgrace that 
people do not like to talk about them, even 
to their best friends. We have said that the 
neurotic is averse to efforts, that he craves 
for “effortless superiority”—to use a good 
term coined by Alexander Martin. That is 
right up to a point. As I mentioned, many 
neurotics scorn efforts; many of them go to 
great length to avoid anything resembling 
real work. But why should they like efforts 
if these are fraught with torments, and if, in 
addition, they do not believe they could ever 
achieve anything? If they were able to 
make healthy efforts, would they not enjoy 


them as well as anybody else? Most cer- 
tainly they would, and as a matter of fact, 
they do, as soon as an effort is not loaded 
with self-torture and anxiety. 

There are ways, however, to avoid suffer- 
ing. As indicated before, many neurotics 
are not even aware of having inhibitions in 
work. But there is no way to avoid the 
losses the inhibitions entail. Whether or 
not they are aware of it, they are prevented 
from tapping all their resources and, hence, 
cannot fulfill themselves in an essential area 
of life. Multiplying the individual loss by 
the thousands, the inhibitions in work be- 
come a loss to mankind. They constitute a 
waste of human energies and should open 
everybody’s eyes to the necessity of com- 
batting neurosis more seriously than it is 
now being done. 
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THE DATA OF PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Harotp D. LasswELt * 


I T is impossible to conduct a phychoanal- 

ysis without disclosing data of interest 
to the social sciences. I shall undertake to 
make clear just why this is so, and to pose 
the question whether arrangements should 
be perfected to collect psychoanalytic data 
on a broad and systematic scale. 


VALUES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Possibly the most convenient introduction 
to the subject is a brief outline of the 
social process as it is investigated by mod- 
ern social scientists. Man uses resources 
by means of institutions to shape and dis- 
tribute values. A value, in the sense here 
used, is a category of desired events, the 
goal events of acts of evaluation. (1) 


Social science is mainly concerned with 
two important groups of values to which 
we refer here as the welfare and the 
deference values. By welfare values we 
mean those whose possession to a certain 
degree is a necessary condition for the 
maintenance of the physical and psychic 
integrity of the person. Among the wel- 
fare values are well-being, wealth, skill, 
and enlightenment. Well-being relates pri- 
marily to the health and safety of the 
organism. Wealth is income: the services 
of goods and persons accruing to the indi- 
vidual in any way whatever. Skill is pro- 
ficiency in any practice whatever, whether 
in arts or crafts, trade or profession. By 
enlightenment is meant knowledge, insight, 
and information about human relations. 


Deference values are those that consist 
in being taken into consideration (in the 
acts of others and of the self). Power is 
participation in the making of decisions. 
Respect is the value of status, of honor, 
recognition, prestige, the “glory” or “repu- 
tation” which Hobbes classes with gain 
and safety as one of the three fundamental 
human motivations. Rectitude comprises 
moral values—virtue, goodness, righteous- 
ness, and so on. Affection, finally, includes 
the values of love and friendship. 


No assumption is made in using this list 
that eight values are all that men have 
sought in the past or will seek in the 
future. The list is representative, not ex- 
haustive. It is serviceable, especially in 
studying our civilization, because it is ob- 
vious that welfare and deference values are 
taken for granted both in private life and 
in the activities of our public institutions. 
Well-being, wealth, skill, enlightenment, 
power, respect, rectitude, and affection do 
not strike anyone as irrelevant to America, 
or for that matter, to the culture of any 
society. 


Furthermore, no assumptions are made 
here as to the comparative intensity with 
which these values are held, or the im- 
portance assigned to them by various per- 
sons and groups. Machiavelli justifies the 
study of history with the observation that: 

“Whoever considers the past and the 
present will readily observe that all cities 
and all peoples are and ever have been 
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animated by the same desires and the same 
passions; so that it is easy, by diligent 
study of the past, to foresee what is likely 
to happen in the future.” (2) 


However similar the “motive, passion and 
desire” among various persons and cultures, 
there are flagrant differences as well, dif- 
ferences especially in the importance at- 
tached to the same value. There are cul- 
tures where the pursuit of power is of 
minor consequence, and where it is bad 
form to be ambitious for a decisive hand in 
community affairs. We know of cultures 
where wealth is of little consequence to 
anybody. In view of these facts we intend 
to make no a priori assumptions about the 
relative significance of the values in our 
list, but to emphasize that specific investi- 
gations are needed in order to establish 
their rank order in concrete circumstances. 


Hence social scientists do not take such 
value lists as an enumeration of “in- 
stincts” or “drives” of all men everywhere, 
but rather as useable categories for de- 
scribing the activities which constitute the 
basic social process of a given time and 
place. There is implied a categorical re- 
jection of any “philosophy of history” that 
pretends to exalt a single motive into a 
dominant role in human affairs—as though 
always and everywhere human conduct can 
be interpreted as striving only for economic 
gain, or for political power, or for prestige 
and glory, or for love and affection. In a 
specific situation, any or all of these—and 
other goals as well—may be involved in 
different degrees. But the degree can be 
determined only by appropriate methods of 
investigation. 


We note further that the application of the 
value-list does not depend upon the in- 
tensive methods of observation appropriate 
to general and comparative psychology. The 
list is not made by selecting terms which 
have been most convenient in describing 
the behavior of rats, or of human infants. 
Power, for instance, may be defined as the 


) making of decisions, and decisions may be 


defined as choices which are expected to be 
supported against challengers by the use of 
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extreme deprivations (even death). In the 
U. S. the federal statute against kidnapping, 
for instance, is a decision because we ex- 
pect it to be enforced by long imprison- 
ment or worse. We do not need to use an 
intensive method like psychoanalysis to de- 
cide whether most of the inhabitants of 
the United States expect the statute to be 
enforced. A much less intensive procedure 
(like polling) can supply this information. 
The social sciences take as their point of 
departure a concise list of values and a 
battery of relatively extensive data-gather- 
ing procedures. 


Tue SCIENCES 


The best developed social science, for 
example, is the science of wealth or eco- 
nomics, which has had a commanding posi- 
tion since Adam Smith and the Wealth of 
Nations (Ricardo, Alfred Marshall, John 
Maynard Keynes are among the celebrated 
names). The data gathered and processed 
by economists are principally records of 
prices, volume of transactions, number of 
physical ‘units offered for sale (from iron 
ore to heavy industrial products like loco- 
motives, or durable consumer goods like 
radios, or immediate consumer goods like 
the services of the barber and the com- 
modities provided by the provision store). 


It is not my intention to devote much 
time to describing the social sciences, but 
it may make our subsequent task more in- 
telligible if I call attention to the fact that 
the division of labor among social scientists 
does not fit any single logical scheme. 
Economics, as we have said, does focus 
upon the value wealth. But when you 
ask a political scientist what he studies, 
he will usually reply that he is concerned 
with government at the international, 
national, state, and local levels. Hence he 
speaks in terms of an institution. Only a 
limited group will say that they are study- 
ing the value. power. Other specialists 
focus upon other institutions than govern- 
ment, notably the family, church, and 
school (these are frequently submerged 
under the general title of “sociologist”). 
Another division of social science activity 
tends to cut across institutional disciplines. 
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THE DATA OF PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


In connection with every institution it is 
fruitful to distinguish between the sub- 
jective events typically involved (the myth) 
and the operations performed (technique). 
The subjective phenomena of government 
include political philosophies, formulas, 
slogans, key symbols, and streams of polit- 
ical communication. Included also is the 
growth of attitudes from early years 
through life. Scientists who specialize on 
such phenomena have much in common 
with scholars who deal with the correspond- 
ing processes in business, the church, and 
other institutions. At present there is a 
strong tendency for a new cross-discipline 
to develop under the name of social psy- 
chology; and this in turn separates into 
those who concentrate mainly on the in- 
tensive study of sample personalities, and 
those who deal with “public opinion,” 
“mass communication,” or “semantics.” 
Another starting point of social scientific 
work is a culture, the entire institutional 
network of a significant group. (“Anthro- 
pology,” “social anthropology,” or “ethnol- 
ogy.”) Also the frame of reference may 
be the population either in relation to space 
and resources (social geography) or bio- 
logical characteristics (social biology). 
Finally, scholars who work on compre- 
hensive general theories may be “sociolo- 
gists” or “anthropologists.” (3) 


A Task For PsyCHOANALYSIS 


In the perspective of the whole social 
process it is plain why every subject of 
psychoanalysis furnishes information that 
is important for the social sciences. Each 
individual occupies a determinate pesition 
in the structure of society, and his career 
line can be described according to the time 
spent at various levels. Analysis is es- 
pecially concerned with bringing the per- 
sonality structure of the individual into 
focus, taking note of psychotic or neurotic 
mechanisms, and aiding the person to 
health. Psychic and somatic well-being is 
one of the social values, and it is of conse- 
quence for society to connect the incidence 
of illness with whatever factors, especially 
social factors, may account for it. Is it 
true, for instance, that persons who have 


been exposed to “middle” positions in the 
social structure are more subject to per- 
sonality disorganization (including neurosis 
and psychosis) than those who have been 
born and reared in upper or lower social 
environments? Or that personality dis- 
organization is closely connected with ris- 
ing or falling, rather than continuity of 
position? It is not too difficult to describe 
the position of the individual and his family 
according to upper, middle, or lower wealth 
position; or according to upper, middle, or 
lower power (political) position; or in 
terms of upper, middle, or lower respect 
position. (The latter is often called “social 
class” in order to distinguish it from eco- 
nomic or political class.) It is often not so 
easy to classify a person according to the 
other values, chiefly through lack of thought 
about them (and lack of census data). But 
it is not difficult to estimate skill pro- 
ficiency, reputation or rectitude (either in 
the positive sense of a moral leader, or in 
the negative sense of a professional crim- 
inal) and so forth. 

At any position in the social structure 
the focus of attention is characteristically 
organized. Not only are personal contacts 
guided, but myths and techniques differ. 
Hence the primary ego is given more or 
less distinctive opportunities to organize a 
self characteristic of the environment by 
the process of making the appropriate 
identifications, incorporating the current 
demands, and accepting the prevailing ez- 
pectations. We know, for instance, that 
some families do not allow their children 
to mix with the children of families of 
different status, while others are very 
tolerant in this matter. The code of loyal- 
ties, ideals and assumptions is very strictly 
defined in some aristocratic circles. Else- 
where the code is permissive and inclusive. 
Hence the contents of the superego are 
deeply affected by the frame of attention 
to which the developing person is exposed 
by his position in the social structure. 


It is important to discover, not only the 
broad incidence of psychic malformation, 


but the specific nature of etiological factors © 


in the environment. Hence the significance 


of scrutinizing in detail the frames of — 
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attention that are organized at any given 
level of the structure of society. 


We are, of course, interested not only 
in the sick and ineffective but in the well 
and effective; and every subject of psycho- 
analysis can provide useful information 
about the taking of social roles with suc- 
cess or failure. 


It is theoretically possible to explore the 
entire institutional network of any society 
from the standpoint of psychoanalysis. The 
social environment at successive cross sec- 
tions of the career line of the individual 
organizes his focus of attention, directing 
him to persons, operations, myths, and re- 
sources; and regulating his share of the 
available values according to the way he 
responds. For convenience we may classify 
all the patterns of culuture into mores, 
counter-mores, and expediencies. The test 
for a mores pattern is wheher people are 
righteously indignant when confronted by 
a violation. The counter-mores are viola- 
tions which are, nevertheless, expected to 
occur. In many American communities 
gambling, for instance, is counter-mores, 
but it is taken for granted that some 
gambling will be done. With this may be 
contrasted acts that contradict the mores 
standards but which are not expected to 
take place. It is not admitted that any- 
body who shares the culture can be so 
“inhuman” as to do such things. It is not 


conduct (acts that are part of culture) but, 


behavior. (An example is brutal sexual 
abuse of a small child.) In contrast with 
mores and counter-mores, the expediences 
can be “put on” or “put off” by anybody 
at convenience. 


These distinctions are roughly compar- 
able for culture as a whole with the cate- 
gories ego, superego, and id for the per- 
sonality as a whole. And one of the most 
rewarding topics of investigation is how 
personality structures in a given com- 
munity are related to expediences, mores, 
and counter-mores. In general, social order 
depends on the incorporation of the mores 
into the superego of most of the community. 
But in our complex civilization all degrees 
of relationship are found, including the 
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“criminal” 


superego, in 
which counter-mores conduct is internally 
demanded. 


“pacifist” and 


WHERE PsyCHOANALYSIS Is UNNECESSARY 

A great many of the relationships we 
are interested in do not require any new 
method of gathering data from psycho- 
analysts. Consider, for instance, the broad 
correlation between social structure and 
illness. The institutional records now avail- 
able provide many data bearing on this. 
We have hospital records to which social 
workers as well as _ psychoanalytically 
trained physicians have contributed; and 
we have the medical records of educational 
institutions, industry, and the army. It 
may quite properly be objected that the 
categories used in such records lack the 
detail in delineating the illness that is de- 
sirable among psychoanalysts. But as a 
first approximation of the relation between 
trouble and environment, the present fig- 
ures, if not definitive, are at least capable 
of being bettered by the steady improve- 
ment of hospital records. 

It may also be objected that selective fac- 
tors operate to conceal the full picture. In 
some environments there is a level of toler- 
ance of deviational conduct and behavior 
that is missing elsewhere. The tolerant 
communities resort less often to hospitali- 
zation. 

But there are ways of surveying the psy- 
chic health of entire populations, at least 
with a degree of refinement that permits 
gross separations to be made. Tests of 
many kinds are given to non-hospitalized 
groups in industry, the army, the schools, 
and elsewhere. And if there is doubt about 
the sample, skilled field work can go far in 
gaining the needed information. 

Hence we cannot conclude that a new pro- 
cedure should be brought into existence 
which would rely upon reporting by psycho- 
analysts to provide the data needed to estab- 
lish broad correlations between social struc- 
ture and illness. 


DIscIPLINARY PROBLEMS 
Much the same point applies when we 
move from the incidence of illness to dis- 
ciplinary problems. Since all disciplinary 
problems do not depend on neurosis, psy- 
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chosis, or pathological character formation, 
the data on disciplinary problems does not 
necessarily overlap with the data on the 
ill. Not all disciplinary conflicts imply that 
the person who suffers the discipline is the 
one who needs changing. Or, to put the 
point in more general terms, the values of a 
given society can be more fully achieved if 
the conception of what constitutes a dis- 
ciplinary breach is modified. 


The most striking instances are, of course, 
in the field of criminal law and public order. 
Conduct may be called criminal and sanc- 
tions may be initiated that result in no re- 
duction in the incidence of the reprobated 
action. Yet there is no recruitment of pros- 
ecuting attorneys, judges, or legislators who 
break through the vicious repetition of 
fruitless conflict. The same point applies 
to discipline in the army, in the plant, in the 
office, in the home. Not the offender, but 
the “offended” is the true offender against 
the social interest, and new institutional 


routines are necessary if the situation is to 
be redefined. 


Disciplinary records at least show points 
and zones of tension, stress, and insecurity 
in the workings of society. If available 
records of illness are defective, I ought to 
point out that our regular reports on “dis- 
cipline” are in an even more rudimentary 
state. But this does not mean that we turn 
to the psychoanalysts to provide the data. 
We have instruments of observation capa- 
ble of providing a fairly full and dependa- 
ble picture of the tension-insecurity level 
of any community. It is possible to explore 
each institution and to find where the clash- 
es come. (This, of course, must be done 
by sampling methods, since the number 
of such situations in the nation or world 
as a whole is astronomical.) In factories, 
for instance, tension is reflected in all sorts 
of direct and indirect ways: discharges for 
cause, individual complaints, absenteeism, 
quarrelsomeness, collective protest, slow 
work, suspensions of work, job abandon- 
ment ; arrogance in giving commands; neg- 
lect of appreciation for work well done; 
failure to explain the purpose of a regula- 
tion ; failure to adopt innovations thru jeal- 
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ousy of the advancement of another (such 
as failure to redesign a product, select new 
materials, adopt new machinery, new plant 
layout, realign inspection, arrange for bet- 
ter timing of component materials, adopt 
low pricing policy to reduce cost of produc- 
tion and also to enlarge the market). 


A New CuLture PATTERN 


In considering the tension-insecurity 
level, note that there are (a) recognized 
clashes, and (b) little-recognized destruc- 
tive practices. Some of the unrecognized 
sources can be revealed and changed by 
proper application of economic, engineering 
and administrative analysis and invention. 
But one great source of unseen loss can only 
be fully disclosed by the use of psychoanaly- 
sis. Every psychoanalysis brings to light 
many ways in which tension-insecurity in 
human relations has been heightened by the 
working of factors into which the person 
has a minimum of insight. Thanks to the 
clash of various means of protecting the 
ego, as Horney has pointed out, the neurotic 
pattern of behavior is generalized through- 
out the personality. Hence we have the 
spectacle of a business man who has driven 
his business to ruin by unwillingness to lis- 
ten to the advice of younger men; a govern- 
ment official whose department has steadi- 
ly dwindled because of the official’s timidi- 
ty in dealing with the chief executive, with 
politicians, with pressure group leaders, 
with the press; a physician who damages 
his patients and himself by becoming a 
back number, thanks to unliquidated hatred 
of his profession ; and so on. 


Now it is important for society as a whole 
to have a stream of authentic information 
of the kind alluded to. Candor in self-ob- 
servation is not limited to the psychoanaly- 
tic interview or the clinic, as it has been one 
of Horney’s great services to emphasize. 
The method of free association can be fruit- 
fully used all during the life of the person 
who has experienced analysis; and in some 
cases, it may usefully be indulged in even 
without the training period. We are devel- 
oping a new culture pattern when we spread 
skill in self-observation by the use of free 
association; this method carries with it the 
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potentiality of a revolutionary reconstruc- 
tion which only the masters of depth psy- 
chology can fully understand. For skill in 
disclosing the unacknowledged, in bringing 
into the open the jealousies, hatreds, timidi- 
ties, illicit affections, and the like, is essen- 
tial to the fullest enlightenment. We know 
that the mind is at its best when it uses logi- 
cal processes to interpret reality, and em- 
ploys free association methods to bring real- 
ity about the self into full waking aware- 
ness. 


The giving of currency to material of this 
kind aids in the diffusion of realistic ways 
of using the mind. It does so by providing 
a group of sponsors with whom one can 
identify in the common pursuit of enlight- 
enment. It provides a perpetual reminder 
of the waste and inefficiency that comes 
from failure to use the instruments which 
modern scientific advance has made availa- 
ble. 


If the permeation of society is to be ac- 
celerated, we need to provide a stream of 
material with which as many elements as 
possible in society can identify themselves. 
We require a large body of material which 
is related to the major skill groups in our 
society, the hundreds of professional and 
occupational categories that make up the 
enormously subdivided civilization in which 
we live. We need it from the experience 
of and for judges, lawyers, business execu- 
tives, engineers, editors, reporters, teachers, 
and others. 


To be most effective the reported mate- 
rial from psychoanalysts needs to be ela- 
borate enough to show (a) the negative re- 
sults of deficient insight (b) the process 
of association by which insight appeared 
and, possibly, (c) the change, with insight, 
in the human relations involved. The im- 
portance of (b) is that it is a continuous 
reminder of the method; and I don’t need 
to remind you of the grave obstacles against 
the use of the methods which are often 
erected, even after analytic training. Un- 


less there is some reminder of the way in 
which the insight came, there is a tendency 
to overlook the procedure and to take the 
report only at its anecdotal value. 
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As things stand at present, material of 
this kind is seeping or flowing into the vast 
network of communication represented by 
the daily press, radio broadcasts, trade and 


professional journals, films. A few days 
ago I took a quick look, see, and listen to 
remind myself of the amount of satisfac- 
tory material now reaching various publics. 
I went through the metropolitan newspa- 
pers of New York. There was not a single 
example of the kind of reporting I am now 
referring to. The closest approach was in 
a column on child-rearing. But the writer 
spoke didactically about how to cope with 
a temper tantrum, and said nothing about 
how to give anybody any insight into it, 
whether child or mother. And on the busi- 
ness pages where investors and executives 
turn for information, there was nothing re- 
motely resembling a reminder of the atti- 
tude that permits insight. A quick check of 
the radio programs revealed nothing, al- 
though there were a few didactic lectures 
on psychology. The week’s supply of news- 
magazines and opinion magazines were de- 
void of relevant content, although a few 
references were made to the importance of 
psychiatry in the war and in the postwar 
reconversion of veterans. The fictional 
content had nothing beyond slick action 
stories. Even the magazines allegedly de- 
voted to psychology and to life problems 
were full of uplifting lectures with a pau- 
city of material that called the reader to 
put himself into the productive frame of 
mind that creates the raw material of in- 
sight. 


A Pian For Cooperation 


It is quite possible, of course, that perti- 
nent materials will eventually find their way 
into the enlightenment channels of modern 
civilization. More and more members of 
the community are being psychoanalyzed, 
and making continual use of genuine free 
association. There are more training 
courses in scientific and applied psychol- 
ogy in which these methods are to some ex- 
tent included. Psychoanalysts provide more 
and more examples of what we are talking 
about in their journals, and in the semi- 
popular lectures and articles which they 
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produce. In principle I am speaking of no 
novelty ; rather, I am outlining the possibil- 
ity of speeding along the spread of a rela- 
tively new and very important pattern of 
civilization. Something like the following 
might be done :. Cooperating analysts would 
send relevant material to a center from 
which it would be put into circulation in 
media where it would reach particular audi- 
ences. The editor of a technical or trade 
association magazine has, perhaps, been psy- 
choanalyzed and recognizes that unconscious 
impulses of destructiveness may be disclosed 
and checked by the use of free association 
as a continuing skill. He may therefore 
agree to utilize such material, and bring it 
to the focus of attention of his constituency. 
There are many possible ways of presenting 
the information which may safely be left 
to the experts in communication. 


The cooperating analysts would not need 
to be given a detailed list of occupations, 
professions, and social roles, although a sug- 
gestive one could be used. (So far as minor 
breakdowns are concerned there are two 
census volumes full of names!) Analysts 
should feel free, however, to go beyond the 
list to report and recommend the study of 
many other social roles. Take the “young 
matron” group, for instance. An extreme- 
ly valuable body of material appropriate for 
the young matrons could be accumulated, 
and would doubtless be of use to many of 
them in avoiding the kinds of destructive 
tension so often created in the process of 
adapting to this social role. 


The first suggestion for a new procedure 
of gathering data from the practitioners of 
psychoanalysis, then, is that they make a- 
vailable authentic fragments of the associa- 
tive process by which individuals obtained 
insight into destructive tension-insecurity 
producing practices in selected social situa- 
tions. The chief usefulness of this material 
is only indirectly scientific. To the extent 
that it raises the general level of enlighten- 
ment, it creates an environment in which 
the data of social science as well as psycho- 
analysis will have an impact on policy. 

But with a little more effort the transmis- 
sion belt from the analysts can be brought 
into more direct relation to social science. 
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A convenient first step is the asking of good 
questions prepared in consultation with so- 
cial scientists. The questions can ask the 
psychoanalysts what their theory and exper- 
ience have led them to think is true about 
the impact of various social factors upon 
personality. What the psychoanalysts say 
is worth far more, for example, than the 
testimony of laymen. This expert testimony 
can be of great aid to the social scientist in 
sharpening his hypotheses and directing 
him to the investigation of specific social 
situations. In addition, analysts can be ask- 
ed to submit case summaries ; and such sum- 
maries are themselves data of great impor- 
tance. If enough analysts cooperate, some 
of the bodies of data will be large enough 
to justify quantitative study. 

Many questions are appropriate: in fact, 
the number is inexhaustible. For instance, 
what are the more intimate and elusive ten- 
sion problems arising among war brides and 
their husbands and families? Or the crip- 
pled veteran? Or the child who is unsuper- 
vised by a male parent (or parent substi- 
tute)? Or the Negro, Mexican, Japanese 
who undertakes to rise in our culture? 

Most of the matters mentioned thus far 
have not involved the power-myths of socie- 
ty in a way that is likely to diminish the 
reliability of the analyst as an observer. 
But there are certain important issues that 
may be difficult for the psychoanalysts to 
study, chiefly because of fear that his find- 
ings will be misinterpreted and used to in- 
jure the kinds of social policy that he fav- 
ors. An example is the study of revolu- 
tionary, or at least disaffected personalities ; 
or even of reactionaries and conservatives. 
Since the rejecting of the dominant myth 
may be part of a general upheaval against 
the authoritative pattern communicated in 
home and school, and since the origin of the 
opposition to authority may be revealed in 
types of association that are popularly sup- 
posed to “reflect against” the individual, the 
dissemination of authentic material of this 
kind may be viewed with alarm, since it may 
be snatched as propaganda to discredit the 
motives of all who possess corresponding 
political attitudes. Some analysts, however, 
will be willing to circulate such material, be- 
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lieving that it is more important to spread 
candor than to censor information on be- 
half of the power struggles of the moment. 
But there will be a genuine clash of view; 
and it is important to bring this out in the 
clear and to refrain from attempting to 
bring anybody into a form of activity that 
is repugnant to him. 


It is taken for granted in this discussion 
that psychoanalysis will continue to perfect 
its theoretical structure, and analysts will 
continue to publish case material that bears 
on the theory of personality formation and 
deformation. This is the core of knowledge 
which justifies the use of psychoanalytic 
modes of studying human beings. It is also 
taken for granted that psychoanalytic theo- 
ries will continue to influence other medi- 
cal sciences and the social sciences in this 
way in the future as they have in the past. 
The question before us is not whether these 
activities are to be abandoned or in any way 
weakened, but, on the contrary, whether the 
net impact of psychoanalysis on science and 
on enlightenment can be increased. 


But at this point we come up against the 
pressure on the time of the psychoanalyst. 
He is not only busy with his therapy, but 
as a trained physician, he typically expects 
to gain professional respect by contributing 
to the literature in which diseases are anal- 
yzed and therapeutic devices are tested. 
Training in the political, economic, and other 
social sciences is usually absent, or if not 
absent, dates back to pre-med days (and the 
obsolescence rate is high in the social as well 
as the physical sciences). The principal 
exception is when there is close association 
with preventive medicine and public health. 
But it is only now that a rapprochement is 
beginning between public health and the 
analysts of culture. Up to the present it is 
fair to say that public health has triumphed 
by using technical knowledge and social 
institutions to fight the diseases traceable to 
non-psychogenic processes. The whole field 
of culture and disease remains to be ex- 
plored. 


Therefore, we can dismiss the suggestion 
that all analysts maintain a record of each 
patient, together with interpretations, for 
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filing at some scientific headquarters. Given 
the present difficulties of recording and 
selecting, the pressure of time is too urgent. 
We rest content in proposing an extension to 
peacetime of some features of the coopera- 
tion among widely distributed practitioners 
which was somewhat successful during the 
war. Surely the continuing crises of peace 
are worthy of our attention no less than the 
eruptions of war. 


For more intensive cooperation between 
psychoanalysts and social scientists, special 
programs will be necessary. Such pro- 
grams will make possible the development 
of teams composed of properly equipped 
professionals who are in possession of each . 
relevant skill. These programs can be inte- 
grated with community studies, and with 
the needs of industry, government and other 
institutions. Fruitful work has already 
been done by research teams of analysts and 
social scientists, such as Abraham Kardiner 
and his associates at Columbia. 


Even when these arrangements have been 
made the greatest contribution of psycho- 
analysis to the understanding of society will 
continue to be, not the generalizations, but 
the method of free association. The method 
is capable of elevating the level of enlight- 
enment throughout society, and of provid- 
ing the data needed to check the adequacy 
of any particular theory. 


CONCLUSION 


Our discussion can be summarized as fol- 
lows: Social science is concerned with the 
values pursued in human societies, and the 
institutions (myths, techniques) used in 
the shaping and distribution of values. It 
is impossible for a psychoanalytically stud- 
ied case to fail to produce information 
which constitutes potential data for the so- 
cial sciences, since the career line of each 
subject is to some extent representative of 
many careers and situations. The coopera- 
tion of the psychoanalytic profession can 
contribute to general enlightenment—and an 
environment congenial to the social sciences 
—by making available for public use au- 
thentic examples of how tension-insecurity 
producing tendencies can be discovered and 
ameliorated by free association. Further- 
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more, psychoanalysts can serve on an ex- 
pert jury to report their best judgmen: con- 
cerning the impact of institutions on person- 
ality, and in this way stimulate and guide 
social scientific research. Case summaries 
can provide supporting data, even to the 
point of disclosing the connection between 
all institutional patterns (mores, counter- 
mores, expediencies) and the structure of 
the personalities exposed to, and interacting 


upon, them (id, superego, ego). The dis- 
cussion assumes that in addition to data 
which might be obtained from the entire 
profession, much can be done by research 
teams composed of analysts and social scien- 
tists. It is assumed, however, that the great 
bulk of psychoanalytic publication and in- 
fluence will have to do with the explanation 
and therapy of disease. 
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LANDMARKS IN THE STUDIES OF DREAM-INTERPRETATION 
DURING THE PAST HALF CENTURY 


LussHEIMER * 


SYCHOLOGICAL interest in dreams dates 


back to the times of the classical an- 
tiquity. The approach to the understanding 
of the meaning of dreams is best illus- 
trated in a study of Aristotle. During 
dreams, according to his opinion, faint 
stimuli of waking life appear reinforced 
and the physician in cognizance of this 
phenomenon may be able to interpret them 
as premonitors of pathological changes. 
The reappearance in dreams of affects and 
ideas predominating in waking life is like 
the thawing of frogs frozen in a crust of 
ice. 

During the middle ages and later up to 
the end of the 18th Century, attention was 
paid to causation of dreams and the main 
approach was a somatological rather than 
a psychological one. This trend continued 
through the 19th and even into the 20th 
Century; it finds its climax in Withelm 
Wundt’s statement that “dream images 
are initiated to the largest extent by sensory 
impressions” and are “predominantly fan- 
tastic illusions an’ probably to a lesser de- 
gree real memory images raised to the in- 
tensity of hallucinations.” (32) 

The student in the field of dreams who 
wants to dig deeper into the variety of 
ideas expressed from ancient days up to 
our time finds most valuable material in 
R. L. Woods’ recently-published anthology 
The World of Dreams. (31) 


By the end of the 18th century the opin- 
ion was voiced for the first time that the 
dream must be more than a reaction to 
real memory images and to sensory im- 
pressions. There were widely different 
opinions, as Freud shows in his historical 
survey. (8) j 

It was Freud’s acute observation that 
must be credited with the opening of a 
new vista into the world of dreams. 


SIGMUND FREUD 


Freud’s new approach to the interpreta- 
tion of dreams started from his findings 
concerning the laws that govern unconscious 
mental activity. As quoted from Peck’s 
Meaning of Psychoanalysis (28), these are: 

1. That there is no time relation in the 
unconscious, and entirely other considera- 
tions determine cause and effect; 


2. Fantasy is indistinguishable from re- 
ality ; potential attitude or deed is equivalent 
to the actual one; 

3. There is no consistency in the uncon- 
scious ; contradictory and opposing attitudes 
can exist side by side; 

4. The symbolic competes with the act- 
ual and is interchangeable with it. 

Applying these laws to the study of 
dreams, Freud found that a dream means 
much more than a reaction to immediately 
preceding experiences. The language of the 
dream is an expression of that part of 
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ourselves that is kept from awareness in 
conscious life; dreams follow the same 
laws which govern the unconscious. Under- 
standing the language of the dream con- 
tributes considerably to the knowledge of 
the hidden trends and drives of the per- 
sonality. 


With the application of the idea that “the 
dream interpretation is in reality the Via 
Regia to the knowledge of the uncon- 
scious, the safest basis of psychoanalysis” 
(10), “analysis has taken the step from a 
psychotherapeutic method to depth psy- 
chology.” (11) 

Thus the dream becomes a purely psy- 
chic phenomenon. “The dream is not a 
somatic but a psychic phenomenon.” (9) 
The significance of its contents does not 
seem apparent to the dreamer; though “the 
dreamer . . . knows what his dream means 
he does not know that he knows it and 
therefore believes that he does not know 
it.” (9) 

Two methods may be used to reveal the 
real significance of a dream: 

1. Direct interpretation ; 


2. The free associative method of 
thought. 

The use of one only, especially of the 
first, may not exhaust the material pre- 
sented in a dream. “The dream as re- 
membered is not the real thing at all but a 
distorted substitute which, by calling up 
other substitute ideas provides us with the 
means of approaching the thought proper, 
of bringing into consciousness the uncon- 
scious thoughts underlying the dream.” (9) 
The application of free association makes 
it possible to find the seemingly lost ele- 
ments of the dream. “We call what one 
used to call the dream the ‘Dream Text’ or 
the manifest dream and what we search 
for, so-to-say guess to be hidden behind 
the dream, the latent dream thoughts. . . 
We have to transform the manifest into 
the latent dream and to indicate how in 
the psychic life of the dreamer the latter 
becomes the former.” (11) 


This procedure, called “Dream Work” 
by Freud, reveals the processes taking 
place in a dream. A censorship is at work, 
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result of our education, which causes vari- 
ous forms of dream distortion, e.g. : 


1. Condensation—i.e. the manifest dream 
is a “kind of abbreviated translation of 
the latent;” (11) 


2. Displacement—substitution of a part 
of a latent dream thought for another; or 
shifting of the accent in a dream from 
important to unimportant parts. 


3. Secondary elaboration—‘a quasi ra- 
tionalizing activity . .. to provide the 
dream with a smooth facade” (11) by 
filling in ideas where gaps seem to exist 
and by the invention of interpolations. 
Thoughts appear in dreams in visual im- 
ages. Occasionally a transformation into 
the opposite occurs. Certain features in 
the dream may not be understood by free 
association; these are the “silent dream 
elements.” (9) They have to be understood 
and interpreted as “symbols of the uncon- 
scious dream thought” and require “con- 
stant translations . . . just as in popular 
books we find such translations for every- 
thing that occurs in dreams. . . Symbols 
are almost exclusively used to represent 
sexual objects and relations.” (9) Freud 
considers symbolism the most remarkable 
part of his theory of dreams. 


In joining together all the parts of his 
dream-theory, he comes to the conclusion 
that the real thought underlying “any 
dream is wish-fulfillment.” (8) 


The mechanisms operating in dreams 
have been explained by Freud on the basis 
of his views on the psychic apparatus; he 
divides the latter into three units: the Id, 
the Ego, and the Superego. The Ego that 
establishes the connection with the outer 
world “severs this connection from time to 
time and withdraws into the sleeping 
state.” (12) The sleeping Ego has the 
wish to maintain this state of sleep and to 
hold off all influences that might interfere 
with it. Two sources of interference have 
to be coped with: impulses originating 
from and expressing wishes of the Id, and 
wishes existing in the Ego but below the 
threshold of awareness. Both kinds of 
wishes are more or less unconscious during 
waking life but affect the Ego while the 
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individual is asleep. Since it is the policy 
of the Ego to prevent disturbance of sleep 
at all costs, it is willing to play the role 
of the appeaser who eliminates the disturb- 
ance “by apparent compliance .. . in re- 
sponding to the demands with a wish- 
fulfillment that seems to be harmless under 
the prevailing circumstances.” (10, 12) 


ALFRED ADLER 


In contrast to Freud who considers wish- 
fulfillment, especially in the sexual sphere, 
as the essence of the dream and whose 
thinking is purely causational, Adler thinks 
of the dream as an expression of the tend- 
ency to safeguard the “leading line” of 
the personality. Not sex but power drives 
are in the foreground and in order to 
understand a dream, thinking in finalistic 
terms is used. Adler to whom the uncon- 
scious is only an “artifice of the psyche”— 
in contrast to Freud’s concept of the un- 
conscious consisting of repressed material 
—states that the dream “indicates how the 
dreamer feels emotionally toward an im- 
minent problem. . . His character trends 
and their neurotic deviations become man- 
ifest.” (2) Dream is a fiction and is used 
as a “preliminary test, a warning or an 
encouragement oriented towards a fictitious 
goal of life.” (1) This orientation is al- 
ways influenced by tendencies to safeguard 
against difficulties which possibly might 
arise. Dream censorship serves this pur- 
pose. “The neurotic striving for power 
appears in a dream most frequently in a 
picture of striving towards an ‘above’ or 
of the masculine protest. The feminine or 
‘lower level of operation’ is always in- 
dicated.” (2) 


In striving for superiority the dreamer 
utilizes effective memories for his purpose. 
“The neurotic does not suffer from his 
recollections but he creates them.” (1) 
“Symbolism and the artifice of analogy 
are the psychic superstructure over a junc- 
ture of a psychic sitaation with a mem- 
ory. . . They help to bring about the 
resonance demanded by the ‘idea’.” (2) 
Adler, in his later writings (3), claims 
that the dream serves the purpose of solving, 
during sleep, problems which cannot be 
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solved in waking life. The feelings the 
dream leaves behind, not the contents of 
the dream, are most important. Since in 
dreams the acute problems of the individual 
do not appear as part of the complexity 
of real life, the solutions will be found 
more easily. 


Cart Gustav JUNG 


In order to understand the principles of 
Jung’s dream interpretation, two of the 
fundamental ideas of his teaching have to 
be mentioned: the concept of the complex 
and the theory of the unconscious. 

Complexes are effectively stressed con- 
tents that result “from the collision of a 
demand for adjustment with the qualifica- 
tion of the individual unfit to cope with 
this demand.” (2) They function “arbi- 
trarily and autonomously, thus leading a 
life of their own in the dark space of the 
unconscious from where they can hinder 
or further conscious acts at any time.” (22) 
In his Association Tests, Jung studied 
how these complexes influence the human 
mind by giving stimulus words and evalu- 
ating the response words. 

In the dream the stimulus word is re- 
placed by something derived from the 
mental life of the dreamer, from sources 
unknown to him, and hence may very pos- 
sibly be itself a “derivative of a complex’. 

ox 

In contrast to Freud and Adler, in 
Jung’s theory the unconscious consists of 
two parts, the personal unconscious com- 
prising the repressed material, and the col- 
lective unconscious, “the mighty spiritual 
inheritance of human development, reborn 
in every individual. constitution.” (22) 

While Freud’s way of dream interpreta- 
tion is purely causational and Adler’s purely 
finalistic, Jung has a relativistic approach to 
the problem; he stresses the importance of 
“conditionalism” (Max Verworn’s term for 
relativistic thinking) because at different 
times different problems predominate in 
man’s mind and an interpretation focusing 
on sex or power drives must fail. “The 
dream is the spontaneous self-presentation 
of the actual situation of the unconscious in 
a symbolical form.” (22) It describes very 
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often “the inner situation of the dreamer. 
whose truth and reality the conscious does 
not want to accept, or only reluctantly.” (4) 


Where for Freud the dream has wish- 
fulfilling and for Adler safe-guarding tend- 
encies, it has, in Jung’s thinking, a com- 
pensatory significance. Compensation is “a 


basic capacity of the unconscious .. . de- 
rived from general human experience and 
conforming to internal laws, thereby mak- 
ing possible an adequate adjustment based 
on the totality of the psyche.” (18) 


The dream, as the speaker of the un- 
conscious, becomes a medium for this com- 
pensatory function. In going beyond per- 
sonal problems, it is a means of expressing 
to the conscious mind unconscious tendencies 
and forces concerning the whole human col- 
lective ; thus it does reductive and construc- 
tive work simultaneously. The foregoing 
shows that three major forces mold the 
structure of the dream; the conscious, the 
personal unconscious, and the collective un- 
conscious. But the conscious is deprived 
of its distorting tendencies by the strong 
forces of the unconscious. The dream is 
a picture of “inner truth and reality, uncen- 
sored. . .” (19) (in contrast to the idea of 
dream censorship in Freud and Adler). 


The premise on which Jung’s dream in- 
terpretation is founded permits one to see 
more in the dream than a message about 
the past and an expression of a present con- 
stellation ; the dream may have anticipating 
character, may be prophetic in nature. But 
for the understanding of a dream, it is 
usually insufficient to draw conclusions 
from one single dream, one has to study 
a series of dreams and to know that they 
are grouped around a “center of signifi- 
cance.” In their external structure most 
dreams show similarity, which Jung likened 
to the basic structure of the Greek drama 
(time, place, dramatis personae, exposition, 
peripetia and lysis). Figures and situations 
may have twofold significance: They may 
belong to the objective level and in inter- 
preting what they mean, the following prin- 
ciple is valid: “not the object one dreams 
about is meant but one’s own relation to the 
object.’’ (5) Or they may belong to the sub- 
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jective level which “interprets all dream 
figures and situations symbolically, i.e., as 
images of inner psychic factors and situa- 
tions of the dreamer.” (5) 


Symbolism is the most important medium 
in the language of the dream. It expresses 
what ordinary language cannot express, 
either in the dream to the dreamer himself 
or satisfactorily to the interpreter in the 
dreamer’s report. This insight gave Jung 
the idea of having dreamers make drawings 
of what in spite of his method of amplifi- 
cation was inexpressible in words. 


Amplification instead of free association 
is used in Jung’s attempt to come to the 
roots of the dream. Similar or analogous 
images coming up in the dreamer as well as 
in the interpreter in connection with the 
dream report are utilized where “scanty 
hints have to be filled out and broadened by 
psychological context in order to be made 
intelligible.” (19) 

Jung’s concept of dreams widens the per- 
spective under which the secrets of the soul 
can be studied. The “boundless freedom 
of dream-life” (4) is comprehended in its 
variety of expression, “a little secret portal 
to the most interior and intimate parts of 
the soul...” (4) 


Otto RANK 

Otto Rank has distinguished himself as a 
co-worker of Freud in the field of dream 
studies. His two papers “Poetry and 
Dream” and “Myth and Dream” were orig- 
inally part of Freud’s book, The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams, but were eliminated by 
Freud from the eighth edition after Rank’s 
secession. 

Two factors in Rank’s teachings have 
special significance for his evaluation of 
dreams: his ideas on “will” and those on 
“illusions.” Rank added to Freud’s con- 
cepts of instinct and anxiety as a third es- 
sential factor the individual will which he 
considers as a control organ. He empha- 
sizes the primarily negative character of the 
will structure. This negative side of the 
will shows itself as a “wanting not to will 
things which are forced upon an individual 
from without or from within.” (29) In 
contrast to Freud’s wish-fulfillment idea, 
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Rank characterizes the dream as an asser- 
tion of the will. “Dreaming expresses that 
the patient wants to do the whole thing 
himself ;” (29) in the production of dreams 
the patient, especially in the terminal phase 
of analysis, returns to the original function 
of the dream as a self-regulating mechanism 
in order to regain his independence from the 
analyst. The expression of will contained 
in dreams points to the ability of the indi- 


vidual to make identical use of his will 


in waking life. 


According to Rank, man cannot live 
merely on his biological life plane and this 
causes the existence of illusions in every- 
one. In contrast to the collective or at least 
socially acceptable illusions of the normal, 
illusions of the neurotic are irrational. The 
“inner illusion of modern man is the plane 
of feeling which permits inner experience 
without contact with the outer life.” The 
neurotic learns in analysis to create an illu- 
sion “in which all experiencing takes place 
potentially without actually happening: if 
we accept this premise, then we understand 
the significance of dream life during analy- 
sis.” (29) 

All analytic dreams are, so to speak, a 
dream within the dream, since the analytic 
situation corresponds with life elevated to 
the plane of an illusion which in turn is 
symbolically represented in the dream. Thus 
the dream in analysis can symbolize either 
the psychoanalytic situation as such or the 
feeling of the dreamer or life, as represent- 
ed in analysis like in a play.” (29) 


WILHELM STEKEL 

Stekel who, like Adler, Jung and Rank, 
was first a close collaborator of Freud but 
later founded his own school of psycho- 
analysis, like those named here and many 
others, deserves mentioning especially be- 
cause of his influence on Freud when the 
latter did his work on dream interpretation. 
He pointed out that among the neurotics he 
saw, all were suffering from a conflict be- 
tween impulse and inhibition but found that 
repressed sexuality was not the only cause 
of neuroses. He enlarged Freud’s concept 
by adding the concept of a group of neu- 
rotics whose repression was in the moral 
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and religious rather than in the sexual 
sphere. In addition, he described mixed 
types who have repressed both sexual 
and moral inclinations. Dreams are strong- 
ly determined by the nature of the repres- 
sion. In explaining the significance of 
dreams, Stekel calls the dream “a sign-post 
which shows the way to the life conflict... 
Every dream is a confession, a resurrection 
of the suppressed, an outcrop of hidden 
truth.” (30) 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

Among the multitude of publications on 
dreams, there are only a few that do not 
follow orthodoxly the concepts of Freud, 
Adler or Jung. 

Karl Menninger while accepting Freud’s 
’idea of the dream as wish-fulfillment, em- 
phasizes that “the word ‘wish’ is apt to be 
taken in too narrow a sense. Dreams serve 
the purpose of allaying or forestalling anx- 
iety that... may arise from external or in- 
ternal conditions .... Dreams also set forth, 
at times, the dawning of insight into the 
patient’s own actual condition, or his psy- 
choanalytic situation.” (27) 

Aeppli (5), a close follower of Jung, is 
even more emphatic than Jung himself con- 
cerning the value of symbols in dream in- 
terpretation and expresses this by devoting 
more than one-half of his book to a minute 
study of the meaning of symbols. 

Kardiner adheres in general to Freud’s 
teachings; he feels, however, that the fact 
that “Freud had to devise a notational sys- 
tem and to bind the events described into a 
meaningful relationship . .. created the 
greatest difficulty and confusion. Psychol- 
ogy has at its disposal no such notational 
system as exists in mathematics and can be 
put to use in physics.” (25) 

Much in contrast to this idea stands J. W. 
Dunne’s opinion. In his study An Experi- 
ment with Time (followed by The Serial 
Universe and The New Immortality in 
which he elaborated on his first hypothesis), 
Dunne tries to explain dreams by using the 
methods of mathematics and of Newtonian 
physics. His system of “serialism” is built 
up on the idea that “if Time passes or 
grows or expands itself or does anything 
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whatsoever except stand rigid and change- 
less before a Time-fixed observer, there 
must be another Time which times that 
activity of, or along, the first Time, and 
another Time which times that second Time, 
and so on in an apparent series of infinity. . . 
Throughout your dream you think about 
that dream, just as you think about your 
sensory experiences in waking life... Ex- 
amination of your dream thinking and 
dream remembering shows that, though your 
brain is asleep, you as the ultimate observer 
of your series, try to continue both observ- 
ing and remembering in the same three-di- 
mensional fashion as you do when the brain 
is awake....” (7) 


This concept (contrary to the principles 
of the relativity theory) is strengthened by 
the application of Newton’s laws: the exist- 
ence of a multiple Time experience is ap- 
plied by Dunne to make the coinciding of 
past and present in a dream understandable ; 
he even goes further and tries to explain the 
prophetic character of dreams in applying 
this concept. 


Jastrow complains that dream studies be- 
came a field “of the psychoanalyst rather 
than of the psychologist ... Psychology can- 
not turn over the study of dreams to psy- 
choanalysts...” (20) Whether: Jastrow’s 
complaint is justified and whether the point 
complained about had actually an influence 
on the development of dream studies, is hard 
to say. In reviewing some of the textbooks 
on modern psychology (Harriman, Sargent, 
Woodworth, and others), no evidence could 
be found for the justification of Jastrow’s 
complaint in any one direction. 


Of more recent date among studies on 
dreams is the book of Poul Bjerre; starting 
from Freud’s dream theory, he tries to work 
out a new concept on a biological-synthetic 
basis. In his book Dreaming as a Road of 


. Healing for the Soul, he states: “Whether 


an experience is assimilated, is best reveal- 
ed by the circumstance that it no longer 
exerts an inhibiting and disturbing influence 
on the course of life, especially not on the 
process of renewal toward which all life is 
directed due to its inherent forces.” (6) 


The dream is an indicator as well as a 
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helper in this process towards assimilation. 
The past experience has to be worked out 
by the individual so that it loses its foreign- 
body character and becomes an integral part 
of the present life. To accomplish this, the 
human mind operates along physiological 
lines: “as we chew our food, so we rumi- 
nate what happens to us. The more diffi- 
cult the digestion of an experience, the 
greater the danger that the rumination be- 
comes an interminable grinding ... Dream 
formation is the meeting point between the 
forces of the I and of the cosmos... ‘What 
Man does’ and ‘What happens to him’ join 
here in a particular way.” (6) 


The road to assimilation takes place in 
steps. Bjerre points out that these steps find 
their expression in dreams and that in thera- 
peutic procedure understanding of these 
steps is of utmost importance. He de- 
scribes “12 steps of dream work,” namely : 


1. Shaping 

2. Connecting 

3. Awakening 
4. Decision 

5. Objectivation 
6. Separation 

7. Negation 

8. Uplifting 

9. Identification 
10. Revaluation 
11. Transformation of feeling 
12. Assimilation 


The process begins with “shaping,” i.e., 
dreams in which a conflict or any other sit- 
uation is presented in a spontaneous and in 
no way pre-arranged form. (6) The first 
metamorphosis finds its expression in what 
Bjerre calls “connecting:” the unconscious 
in the dream makes the past an actuality so 
that the past is connected with the present. 
In the further development the highlights 
of metamorphosis are the phases of “re- 
evaluation” and “transformation of feeling ;” 
they represent the preparatory phases for 
the final step of “assimilation.” Once the 
latter step is reached, the person has 
“dreams that show that the cooperation be- 
tween ‘what Man does’ and ‘what happens 
to him’ has reached its final goal: the exper- 
ience has undergone its complete metamor- 
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phosis and has been shaped so that it can 
blend organically with and become an inte- 
gral part of the I.” (6) 


Horney considers Freud’s “working hy- 
pothesis that dreams are the expression of 
wish-fulfilling tendencies . . .” as Freud’s 
“most important contribution on this score.” 
A dream often gives the clue to the existing 
dynamics if, after its latent content is un- 
derstood, one considers what tendency the 
dream expresses and what underlying need 
made it necessary to express that particular 
tendency.” (14) The danger in following 
the “royal road to the unconscious” is, ac- 
cording to Horney, that it “is easily lost if 
there is not full knowledge of all the terri- 
tory around it... Interpretation may... 
degenerate into intellectual guess work, even 
if the dream is seemingly transparent.” (15) 

Horney points out the two-fold function 
of the dream: 


1, “... Dreams are an important source 
of information, but only one among several 

.”’ They are an “expression of tenden- 
cies. ‘Wishful thinking’ is likely to lie in 
the purport rather than in the explicit con- 
tent. Dreams... give voice to our striv- 
ings, our needs, and often represent at- 
tempts at a solution of conflicts bothering 
us at the time... .” By connecting the actual 
provocation that stimulated a dream with 
the latter, “we learn about experiences that 
represent a threat or an offense and the un- 
conscious reactions they elicit.” (15) 


2. “In neuroses the most important 
function of dreams is the attempt to find 
either reassurance for an anxiety or com- 
promise solutions for conflicts insoluble in 
real life. If such an attempt fails, an anx- 
iety dream may ensue.” (14) 


The anxiety dream is “the royal road to 
the uncovering of our conflicts.” (17) The 
dreamer expresses in his anxiety dream 
helplessness, powerlessness, resourcelessness 
which are the result of his feeling caught 
between emerging impulses he had not been 
aware of, and his idealized image. 

In his paper “A New Approach to Dream 
Interpretation” (26) Harold Kelman elabo- 
rates on Horney’s hypothesis that “dreams 
are attempts at solution.” In applying Hor- 
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ney’s concept of the character structure and 
the method of dialectic thinking, he points 
out that “dreaming is a piece of living” and 
that “living as a solution to the fact of life 
implies many compromises.” 


There are two forms of compromises and 
consequently two forms of solution: 


1. Rational compromises leading to valid 
solutions, resulting in growth and real sat- 
isfaction of the individual. In dreams, anx- 
iety expresses “the patient’s ability and 
courage to chance anxiety evoking situa- 
tions.” This mechanism is an expression of 
constructive forces. 


2. Irrational compromises, i.e., those ar- 
rived at by “neurotic logic” whose chief aim 
is living with less pain, no matter at what 
price, is a weakening of the total personality 
and at best a pseudo-satisfaction. In this 
case anxiety is directed towards those con- 
flicts which the person does not want to face 
but to avoid. These invalid solutions ex- 
press destructive tendencies operating in the 
individual. 

Both rational and irrational attempts at 
solution appear in dreams simultaneously 
just as they do in life situations. The dream 
contents cannot be considered as a summary 
of a person’s life experience, but are rather 
shaped by them; it is therefore important to 
study the dream in context of the dreamer’s 
situation. ‘The only criterion for the valid- 
ity of an interpretation thus far available is 
the confirmation of consequent events.” 


(26) 
CoMMENT 


In the fifty years since Freud began his 
work on dream interpretation, there is still 
—in spite of innumerable other studies in 
the field—only his own statement of the 
dream as the Via Regia to the unconscious 
which is valid beyond doubt. 


What else we find in literature are more 
or less unproven assumptions and it seems 
that the purely philosophical and psycholog- 
ical approach will suffice just as little to 
find the real answer as the purely physiolog- 
ical one that has been tried in the past.‘ Man 
will have to be studied in his totality and, 
once sufficient progress has been made in 
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the many fields concerned with the study of 
human nature, a compilation of the various 
accomplishments in these studies will lead 
towards a definite answer to the dream 
problem. 


Going through the literature of the last 
fifty years, this is what stands out in the 
trends revealed in the dream studies of 
those who were mentioned in this paper and 
have become the exponents in the field. 


Freud and Adler in narrowing down 
their systems of dreams to the concepts of 
wish-fulfillment and will-to-power respec- 
tively, force the dream interpreter to search 
for awareness of things that are not express- 
ed in every dream; furthermore certain 
dream elements cannot be squeezed into the 
preconceived pattern. 


Menninger’s idea that the word “wish” 
should not be understood in too narrow a 
sense, expresses the dissatisfaction of an 
adherent of the Freudian school but puts 
too much emphasis on the idea of the “wish” 
and too little on that of the “fulfillment.” 


Horney, in discussing the concept of 
dreams and fantasies as a way to keep af- 
fects from awareness, states that “this con- 
cept will probably prove to be even more 
fruitful if we enlarge it to make it also com- 
prise unconscious illusions.” (14) In pur- 
suing this idea, one feels that while the idea 
of the “wish” in the widest sense possible is 
fully acceptable as one expression of the 
dream but not the only one, the concept of 
“fulfillment” has a much more confining 
effect on dream understanding. It precludes 
the presence of the counteracting forces 
from a dream and makes it necessary that 
auxiliary devices (distortions, censorship) 
be used by the interpreter in order to come 
closer to the truth. 


Jung discards the auxiliary devices, ne- 
gates the existence of dream distortion and 
censorship and feels that the dream says 
what it means and wants to say. But by in- 
troducing the concept of the collective un- 
conscious and making the dream also a 
speaker for the latter, he leads us into a 
terra incognita and increases the dangers 
already lurking on the royal road. 

The progress in Jung’s system consists 
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of the emphasis put on the context in which 


the dream occurs. This consideration of 
contextual elements becomes even more evi- 
dent in Kelman’s approach. He shows us 
that past life experiences are influential in 
determining the manner in which an indi- 
vidual reacts to new experiences. Without 
proper understanding of the context, one 
cannot realize what ‘attempts at solution’ the 
unconscious wants to try. In other words: 
we have to understand the past and the 
present in order to prognosticate possible 
moves in the future. 

Bjerre also correlates the past and the 
present, but in his concept we see a similar 
danger of an overemphasis on the past as 
also exists in Freud’s concept. In addition, 
the use of a rather mechanistic way of think- 
ing, and his assumptions without proper 
proof, make his ideas very problematic. 

One thing that strikes us when studying 
dream publications from the various schools 
of analytic thinking, is the great similarity 
of the dream contents as far as patients of 
analysts belonging to the same school are 
concerned; but there are great differences 
between dreams of patients of one school 
and those of another. This seems to be 
good proof of how strongly the dream con- 
tent is influenced by the psychoanalytic ex- 
perience. 

It has been shown beyond any doubt that 
the ‘character structure’ (Horney) finds its 
expression in dreams. (16) (18) In dream 
interpretations of the past this factor has 
never been stressed sufficiently, not so much 
because it was not evident but because our 
knowledge of character structure was rather 
incomplete before Horney’s contribution. 


CoNCLUSION 


Studying the dream literature, one be- 
comes aware of the incompleteness of our 
knowledge but realizes how important a 
proper dream interpretation will become as 
a diagnostic means, once a greater clarity 
exists in this field. 

We learned from the concepts of the past 
that dream interpretation limited by narrow 
boundaries means considerable loss of val- 
uable material. What we need is a far- 
reaching concept that permits an approach 
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free from undue bias and preconceived no- 
tions. This only will make us see why and 
how the unconscious reacts to the conscious 
as well as to its own experiences and makes 
use of past, present, and a possible future, 
as it does. 

The concept presented by Horney and 
elaborated on by Kelman widens the orbit 
and has in its favor the inclusion of Hor- 
ney’s ideas on “constructive forward-moving 
versus destructive retarding forces in an 
individual.” The latter idea is not and 
should not become a mathematical formula: 


it is and has to remain a psychological tool 
in the study of dreams, but its utility can 
be enhanced by a thorough study of the ana~ © 
lytic situation along the same line which is 
being used in dream studies. 

Widening of the concept of dreams will 
permit the giving up of arbitrary and un- 
proven aids, like dream distortions, the con- 
cept of censorship, and also the mystical 
concept of the collective unconscious. It 
will permit a dynamic interpretation of 
“symbols” and liberate this valuable ma- 
terial from its “dream-book” character. 
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THE RETARDING FORCES IN ANALYTIC TREATMENT 


ELEANOR CRISSEY * 


A ny study of the retarding forces which 
operate to block the patient from re- 
covery must begin with a clear concept of 
their function, since we cannot accept as 
adequate Freud’s opinion that they were 
due to the patient’s “insistence on living out 
childhood repressions,” or “overly strong in- 
stinctual drives.” The function of retarding 
forces, as we see it, is to protect and main- 
tain the pseudo-solutions which have for the 
patient the value of enabling him somehow 
to hold himself together and to go on living. 
This is best expressed as: “What every pa- 
tient really wants at first when he comes to 
you is to have a bigger and better neurosis.” 
That is, to maintain his righteous indigna- 
tion against people without antagonizing 
them; to attain his neurotic goals (his 
pseudo-solutions) with fewer inhibitions 
and inconveniences. He struggles to main- 
tain the only things he sees as safe—his 
pseudo-solutions, which he thinks of as his 
achievements and his only sources of safe- 
ty. He wishes the analyst’s attention to be 
directed to those who annoy him, to incon- 
veniences and obstacles which stand in the 
way of a more successful achievement of 
his pseudo-solutions. The retarding forces 
are those forces with which he opposes any- 
thing which might lead to the remoyal of the 
pseudo-solutions, any attack on them, ex- 
posure of them, any revelations as to their 


real nature. The violence and tenacity with 
which he is driven to use the retarding 
forces are determined by the extent to 
which a particular solution is being relied 
upon by him, by the acuteness of his need 
for it, or by the amount of rage and terror 
he feels when this solution is about to be 
denied him, or be undermined. 


Most-VALUED SOLUTION 


During the long period at the outset of 
analysis, the patient will meet all interpre- 
tations in the spirit of his favored or most 
valued solution. Whether interpretations 
are accepted or refused will depend on 
whether or not they are disturbing to the 
maintenance of this solution, and the re- 
tarding forces will be used in efforts to 
maintain this solution. In one patient, 
whose enormous claims on the world had 
driven her to a point where her only atti- 
tudes were hopelessness and dependency, 
the retarding forces with which she met all 
observations of fact, interpretations, or at- 
tempts to get her to observe herself, were 
cries of: “you aren’t sympathetic,” “you 
don’t like me,” or “how can you say those 
things when you see I feel so bad.” There 
were also constant brief flights to other doc- 
tors who “I thought would be more sympa- 
thetic.” When the patient was finally 
shown that she was doing so in devotion to 


; The material for this paper is adapted from a course of training lectures on Psychoanalytic Tech- 
nique given at the American Institute for Psychoanalysis in 1946 by Karen Horney, M.D. 


* Smith College, B.A., 1927; MSS, 1928; University of Vienna, M.D., 1938; Out Patient Staff 
of Payne Whitney Clinic, New York Hospital, 1942; Consulting Psychiatrist to ¥.W.C.A. of New 
York City, 1945-; Assistant in Clinical Psychiatry, Cornell Medical College, 1946-; Practicing psy- 


choanalyst. 
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THE RETARDING FORCES IN ANALYTIC TREATMENT 


the fixed belief that sympathy alone could 
cure ther, she replied, “Well, I don’t care 
anything about ethics or honesty. I just 
know I’m sick, and I want anything I can 
get that will cure me, and I'll get it any way 
I can.” This clear statement of her utter 
blind faith in her favorite solution shows 
the frantic mobilization of the retarding 
forces. In this patient, evasion, deceit, cyn- 
icism, complaint, appeals to sympathy and 
humanity, recurrent disparagement of the 
therapist for not falling in with her insis- 
tence on sympathy, ignoring her flaws, and 
joining the attack on her “enemies,” all 
were retarding forces. The impoverish- 
ment of personality and the deterioration of 
moral values resulting directly from her. 


blind devotion to this single solution con~ 


tinually decreased her chances of having 


any realistically satisfying achievements or 
relationships. 


PsEupo-SOLUTIONS 


If we see as prominent pseudo-solutions 
such things as living in imagination, hope- 
lessness (leading to bitterness, paralysis, and 
begrudging envy), externalization (leading 
to vindictiveness), belief that love will solve 
everything, attempts at dominance or will 
power, and living in the idealized image 
(leading to detachment or to sadism against 
the self for not reaching it), then we can 
identify the blockings or retarding forces as 
being actual goal-directed activity in analy- 
sis. We need never regard them as delib- 
erate stubbornness on the part of the pa- 
tient. On the contrary, they represent one 
of the best ways the patient has at his com- 
mand of directing us toward his most severe 
and disabling trends, of which he may or 
may not be aware. The part of the analyst 
here is to take responsibility for stopping 
all other work and focusing on what is be- 
ing endangered here, and what method the 
patient is using here to protect himself 
when he feels endangered, for the kind of 
retarding force that appears is typical of 
his neurotic structure. 


CONSEQUENCES OF RETARDING Forces 


The consequences of the retarding forces 
are seen as blockings. These blockings can, 
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be acute, as seen in silence, crying, anger or 
irritability, lateness, remaining away, chang- 
ing the subject; or they may be chronic 7 
blockings. The latter type shows up in | 
both specific and general ways, the most 
general of which might be considered the ~ 
patient’s whole attitude toward his analysis. | 


It may be apparent in the spirit of his asso- 
ciations, that is, in the sincerity with which 
he does or does not put forth real efforts in 
associating. Or they may show in his atti- 
tudes toward the analyst, whether as an ob- 
ject to help him to safety (in a dependent 
fearful person), or as an antagonist (in the 
aggressive person), or as a distant voice 
which should give magic-working advice 
leading to the immediate solution of all dif- © 
ficulties (in the detached person), or as a | 
cruel adversary who must be placated and © 
guarded against (in the person whose sad- © 
ism is directed against himself.) Further, 7 
chronic blocking may show up in a discrep- 7 
ancy between insight and gains. The pa- | 


tient here may have a work inhibition which 
operates to cause him to drop lethargically 
any point which has become clear, at the 
earliest possible moment, and to be quite un- ~ 


willing to work through anything by him- | 
self without constant pushing from the | 
analyst ; or he may hold some private reser- 
vations. However, the most interesting and / 
revealing way in which chronic blocking © 
can operate is the patient’s typical reaction 7 
to interpretations. Here the analyst’s own © 
attitude can play a role as well, for the aim | 
of an interpretation is to uncover to the 7 
patient, and for his use, any connection or © 
factor of which he is not sufficiently aware. © 


This interpretation, of course, should always q 


be tentative, for our goal is that the patient : 


then tests the interpretation, and if it proves © 
to be something he is able to see as true of 7 
himself, that he work it through with the © 
help of the analyst. It may be worked at 
in terms of first uncovering its existence, } 
getting a better descripion of it and of what ~ 
goes into it, getting some measure of its — 
intensity from the vigor and rage and fear 
with which it is defended, seeing how it ~ 
manifests itself in his ways of operating, © 
seeing how pervasive it is, toward whom | 
and when he has been using it, then seeing | 
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its consequences to him, what it has been 
costing him. This last point brings in the 
cause and effect factor which can be so re- 
lieving to the patient and can increase his 
healthy feeling of having a real part in his 
own life. If this becomes clear to him, it 
can give him courage to own up to this trait 
as being really his, to feel really responsible 
for it, and from there to look further for 
the inner drives and necessities from which 
it springs, the exorbitant claims, the blam- 
ing of others, the externalizations and in- 
ner dishonesties which have fed it. 

This would be the healthy way of using 
an interpretation. However, the varieties 
of ways in which the retarding forces may 
operate as blocks to prevent the patient from 
getting any real value out of an interpreta- 
tion can also reveal to analyst and to pa- 
tient, if they are examined sufficiently, 
much regarding his ways of operation. That 
is to say, the patient may take what is 
shown him as a humiliation because it does 
not fit into his idealized image, or he may 
blindly accept it in fear of otherwise dis- 
pleasing the analyst who might make him 
suffer for it. Or if he is very arrogant or 
egocentric he may find it impossible to en- 
dure the fact that someone else sees some- 
thing in ‘him which he has not seen and may 
simply ignore the remark; or he may have 
such a severe need to be always arrogantly 
right in order to control his own self-doubts 
that he will indignantly refuse it. He may 
be quite unable to see what you point out 
as having any reality at all, if only his ideal- 
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ized image has validity for him. He will 
then have a feeling of not knowing what 
the analyst is talking about. If he is quite 
sadistic toward himself he may feel the 
analyst’s saying it as only another un- 
justified cruelty. He may try to argue and 
befog the issue. 

Of all neurotic ways of reacting to an in- 
terpretation, one of the most difficult to 
recognize and deal with is evasiveness, 
sometimes seen as elusiveness. These kinds 
of behavior usually mask the fact that anx> 
iety or indignation are present, sometimes 
quite unconsciously, in the patient at the 
mere mention of anything the analyst has 
observed in him which is a flaw. 

Of these retarding forces in general, the 
strongest and most destructive seem in many 
ways to be those with a deadening effect 
on hope, ability to work, and in general on 
the patient’s constructive forces. Here, cyn- 
icism, the loss of all values, severe self con- 
tempt and self-directed sadism—the latter 
two directly resulting from the effects of 
the need to maintain the idealized image 
with great rigidity—seem to make analytic 
work slower and more painful to the pa- 
tient. 

While the retarding forces which operate 
to block the analysis at many points are 
the fault of neither the patient nor the anal- 
yst, both must take the responsibility for 
their recognition and analysis. Unless they 
are worked through at least as exhaustively 
as any other material, the analysis will come 
inevitably to an unprofitable end. 
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GYMNASTICS AND PERSONALITY 


GERTRUD LEDERER-ECKARDT * 


[Foreword by Karen Horney: Most neu- 
rotic persons have one or the other distur- 
bance in their muscular systems—spasms, 
backaches, neckaches, arthritic propensities, 
weakness in moving this or that part of the 
body, poor coordination in gait and posture, 
shaky bodily balance. 

Some of these are secondary adaptations 
to organic deficiencies such as deformed 
feet, or a curvature of the spine. But the 
ailments under which the patient suffers are 
often less due to the original deficiency than 
to the secondary faulty use of muscles. 
These can be corrected by competent gym- 
nastics. 

What is of special interest to the analyst 
is the fact that many muscular disorders 
are the expression of psychological difficul- 
ties. Thus general or localized muscular 
tension can be the expression of psychic 
tension engendered by the necessity to sup- 
press an explosive hostility. Cramps in the 
neck or legs of an acute nature may indi- 
cate a spell of a destructive self-condemna- 
tion. A gait in which only the legs move 
forward while the trunk leans back may 
express a conflict between aggressiveness 
and self-effacement—and so on. The anal- 
yst may observe at least some of such psy- 
chosomatic parallels; or he may be aware 
that complaints about muscular pains occur 
at a time when certain conflicts become 
more acute in the analysis. But here he 
tends to be over-confident. Since the 


faulty movements or posture are deter- 
mined by psychic factors, he expects them 
to disappear automatically when the par- 
ticular neurotic difficulties are straightened 
out. To some extent such changes actually 
do take place spontaneously. The patient’s 
physical balance, for instance, will improve 
as soon as his psychic equilibrium is stab- 
ilized. But often such expectations are not 
borne out by facts, the reason being the 
same as mentioned before in the case of an 
originally organic defect. The faulty move- 
ments or posture, however determined, do 
not remain static; other muscle groups are 
set in motion in order to compensate for 
the first wrong attitude; and these adap- 
tive changes in turn influence other parts. 
The secondary changes, then, are no more 
psychological; they are due to physical 
necessities. This is why they do not yield 
to psychotherapy. It would be better, there- 
fore, to encourage the patient to get expert 
help for his bodily difficulties. To do so 
will benefit him also in two other ways: 
To do gymnastics requires active and con- 
sistent effort on the patient’s part because 
it means not only to take lessons but also 
to do regular excercises on his own. And 
here he runs up against frequent diffi- 
culties: knowing full well that exercises 
are in his own interest, he just cannot get 
himself to do them. He is faced, thereby, 
more unequivocally than in analysis with 
his resistance against doing something for 
himself constructively. 


* Teacher of Gymnastics and Body Developmen t; Formerly at Falke-Schule, Hamburg; Truempy- 
Schule, Berlin; New School for Social Research, 1935; 1940-42 Dramatic Workshop; Individual cor- 
rective work. ' 
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GERTRUD LEDERER-ECKARDT 


The other benefit lies in the observations 
of an intelligent gym-teacher. The analyst 
may be an astute observer; yet he would 
not see in handwriting what a graphologist 
sees. Similarly, concerning bodily move- 
ments and attitudes, he will fail to observe 
many peculiarities which would strike the 
trained gymnastic teacher. The latter's ob- 
servations will frequently coincide with 
factors discussed in analysis. For instance, 
the patient may have recognized in analysis 
how alienated he is from himself. The 
gym-teacher will observe that the patient, 
complaining about a pain in his foot, is 
unable to indicate the exact spot which 
hurts. This means that he is not directly 
related to his foot and must interpolate a 
period of thinking before he is able to find 
out the source of his discomfort. If this 
is discussed with the patient, his alienation 
from self is demonstrated to him on a basis 
that is different from analysis. Experiences 
of this kind carry quite some conviction, 
particularly for those patients who tend to 
regard psychological findings as a matter 
of purely intellectual interest. 


Finally these observations dispel an illu- 
sion which many patients cherish. Not 
having much real regard for themselves, 
they often discard their own neurotic suf- 
fering as unimportant. What counts is to 
maintain an impregnable facade. Their 
pride would be wounded if others would 
be cognizant of their inner difficulties. 
They like to believe, therefore, that their 
disturbances are invisible to others. Being 
presented with evidence to the contrary 
may come to them as an unpleasant sur- 
prise but also gives them an additional in- 
centive to overcome their predicaments. 


Intelligent gymnastic work, then, has 
psychological value. It calls the person’s 
attention to his peculiarities in gait or 
posture which he has not observed on his 
own. It points out to him possible connec- 
tions with psychic difficulties. It makes him 
aware that these latter are noticeable to 
others. It gives him, last but not least, a 
feeling of the unity between body and soul.] 


W: have many ways of expressing 
ourselves. In whatever we do, we dis- 
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play traits which are our very own and part 
of our whole personality. There is an in- 
timate relationship between our movements 
and posture and our mood, state of tension 
or relaxation. One reflects the other and 
each is part of our whole self. Most people 
are unaware of this connection. They pay 
little attention to their bodies unless there 
is some disturbance. And then they be- 
come indignant. They show more respect 
for the little signs of car trouble and take 
better care of their cars generally than of 
their bodies. 


This neglect of our bodies is particularly 
unnecessary since the body responds so read- 
ily and gratefully to even small attentions 
regularly given. Regular exercises help to 
increase our relaxation, flexibility in move- 
ment, and general health. By doing exer- 
cises, we can also learn about, or at least 
become aware of, our inner self. How we 
perform the exercises, what difficulties we 
have, and how we walk and carry our- 
selves—all of these reveal much about our- 
selves. A trained gym-teacher can be 
helpful in bringing some of these points to 
our attention. 


Here are some examples of what we can 
learn about ourselves and others from 
exercising : 


When you hear adults remark: “No 
wonder I am fat. In my profession I must 
sit all day. I never get a chance to move. 
I can never find the time to do anything 
for myself. Anyhow, why should I bother 
at my age?” Such people certainly neglect 
themselves, and are inclined to blame other 
factors for their extra fat when they are 
really personally responsible for it. 

When we. observe a person trying to do 
an exercise, we get a clue to his character. 
One person, for instance, when asked to 
swing his leg backward and forward began 
frantically to wave both arms and legs 
and twist his body. He could not seem to 
mobilize ‘his energies or direct his move- 
ments. On better acquaintance, he told me 
that he could not get organized in his 
work. Another person, when asked to put 
her hands on the floor without bending her 
knees, said, even before she made any 
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GYMNASTIC AND PERSONALITY 


attempt: “Oh, no, I could never do that.” 
After further work we both found that 
she had to avoid all situations where she 
might appear awkward or did not show up 
well in her own eyes or the eyes of others. 
Every challenge frightened her because 
she lacked self-confidence. 


Another person stiffened his body, tensed 
every muscle, and tried to do the bending 
exercise. Naturally he could not do it. You 
need a flexible back and a relaxed state to 
reach the floor without bending your knees. 
When he could not do it, he looked at me 
with silent reproaches and seemed to say, “I 
am brave and willing but this will kill 
me. It is not my fault; you expect the 
impossible of me.” He later admitted that 
he often felt the same way and acted the 
same way at work and with people. 


You will no doubt recognize the person 
who is just too relaxed to do exercises and 
generally seems unable to “pull himself 
together.” And, by contrast, you probably 
know the kind of person who approaches 
his exercises with a “hammer and tongs” 
attitude. He drives himself ruthlessly, 
never takes a rest, and only stops when 
he is near collapse. No pace is too fast for 
him and, whether it be in exercise or else- 
where, he makes enormous demands on 
himself and expects the impossible of him- 
self. 


EXERCISE AND EFFORT 


There are people who complain quickly 
and openly about the effort required of 
them in exercising, although they want to 
achieve the results. We can be sure that 
these people guard themselves against exer- 
tion in other fields, pamper themselves and 
feel very hurt if they do not get great re- 
turns for their efforts. Other people put 
out effort willingly, but do not even take 
reasonable precautions against injury. They 
bump into everything in their path, and do 
not seem to see obstacles, nor do they feel 
their bodies as real and subject to pain 
and injury. 

Floor exercises bring out other personal- 
ity traits. Some people are enthusiastic 
about them, and say they are reminded of 
childhood pleasures and games. Others 


prefer floor exercises because they elimi- 
nate the dangers of falling and stumbling 
and also allow for greater concentration © 
on one exercise. Mrs. B., however, de- | 
tested floor exercises despite her need for 7 
them. She was a woman who “lived in the © 
clouds.” As she “came down to earth” and 7 
got greater insight into her personality ~ 
problems, these exercises became less ob- | 
jectionable to her. Personality difficulties | 
often interfere with a person’s ability to re- | 
lax enough and yet to maintain the con- |~ 
trol of muscles needed to fall without in- ~ 
jury to himself. 


INDIVIDUAL RHYTHM 


In the course of exercising, we watch | 
our bodies and discover our own individ- ~ 


ual rhythm. Two factors determine our |7 


rhythm. One is the biological factor which | 
is dependent on the person’s size, weight, 7 
and age. The other is the psychological | 
factor. Both influence a person’s speed | 
of performance. People vary considerably | 
in their innate rhythms. 


from effort, to conserve his energy and to | 
use it more effectively. Working against © 


the rhythm best suited to our biological and |7 


psychological needs may produce tensions. | 
Disturbance in our natural rhythm may ex- | 
press itself in many ways. 


Mr. A., for example, could not sleep. | 
His wife suggested exercise as a way of 
tiring himself out so he would get some 


rest. He began to do the exercises in a | 
hurried fashion. I brought this to his at- 


tention, and told him that he moved much | 


more quickly than was natural for his body © 
length. Tall people need more energy to 
move as fast as shorter ones and if they | 
move too fast they tire more easily. 
people get better results if they move more | 
slowly. 
forcing himself to move more quickly to 7 
complete what he felt was expected of | 
him. He complained that he never accom- | 
plished enough. When he recognized the © 
general need to push himself, he began to | 
consider his need for psychological help. § 
Moving against his natural rhythm was | 


A better under- 7% 
standing of these factors and testing them || 
can help a person to get more pleasure 7 


Tall © 


Mr. A. said that he was always © 
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probably one of the factors which contri- 
buted to his insomnia. 


Some people need a breathing-spell more 
often than others. This need for a crea- 
tive pause shows up in exercise, in work, 
in walking, and in thinking. Other people 
begin slowly, and increase their speed as 
they near the goal. Still others maintain 
the same steady, even pace from start to 
finish. 

It is possible to learn about a person not 
only from his attitudes to physical exercise 
but from the manner in which he walks. 
There is the person who rushes past you, 
his neck outstretched, his head forward, 
trotting doggedly ahead without turning to 
right or left. He often turns out to be a 
person with a “one-track” mind, who is so 
driven by his inner pressures that he has 
no consideration for others. And there is 
the person, who although he is walking for- 
ward, bent at the waist, seems to be pull- 
ing himself away from his own legs or at 
least seems to be following them reluctant- 
ly. He certainly appears to be devoted to 
maintaining distance between himself and 
people. And the short man who takes tre- 
mendous strides may be driven by exces- 
sive ambition to fantastic goals, whereas 
the irregular short steps of another may in- 
dicate a deep inner insecurity and uncer- 
tainty. 

Popular figures of speech also reveal a 
recognition of the relationship between per- 
sonality, posture, and walk. Some of these 
are: “he looks as if he is carrying the 
world on his shoulders,” “keep your chin 
up,” “pull yourself together,” “he is a jelly- 
fish,” “he needs to be straightened out,” 
and “he lacks backbone.” It would be fal- 
lacious to regard every defect in posture, 
walk, or exercising, as an index of deep- 
seated personality difficulties. However, 
it would benefit a person at least to rec- 
ognize a small physical defect and try to 
correct it before greater bodily harm en- 
sues. 


EXERCISE AND INNER CONFLICTS 


; Physical exercises assist in changing phy- 
sical patterns which in turn help to influ- 
ence inner attitudes. Some successful 
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achievement, small though it may be, with 
regular, steady physical exercise, often en- 
courages a person sufficiently to use the 
same approach to other problems, like diet- 
ing, or other changes he may have not had 
enough confidence to attempt previously. 


Physical exercises in conjunction with 
psychological treatment often help a per- 
son to become more keenly aware of some 
of the underlying unconscious factors in 
the personality structure which contribute 
to his difficulties. The following examples 
will serve to illustrate this point. 


Miss C. was very willing and eager to 
practice moving her body in all forward 
directions, but bluntly refused to do any 
backward movements. She even confessed 
fear of the latter movements. She feared 
everything which was “behind” her. On 
my suggestion, she started watching her 
movements in a big mirror which enabled 
her to observe what she was doing while 
moving backward. Eventually she tried to 
look at the mirror less frequently. She 
finally conquered her fear. At the same 
time she also had overcome a deadlock in 
analysis, which was related to a fear of 
facing ‘her past realistically. From this in- 
stance we see that gymnastics can bring an 
individual to an awareness of the influence 
of unconscious factors on bodily move- 
ments. This awareness may stimulate an 
interest in change. 


A young man was sent to me by his 
analyst because he did not know what to 
do with himself. Everything bored him 
and he entertained ideas of suicide. He 
was brilliant, good-looking, and wealthy. 
He had every external advantage. When 
he came to me, he made it quite clear that 
he did not think I could teach him any- 
thing at all. He had come to prove his 
good-will to his analyst. Also he had 
nothing better to do. I gave him a thor- 
oughly exhausting workout. Steaming with 
perspiration and breathing heavily, he ad- 
mitted smilingly, “Oh, that was fun.” I 
smiled back and said, “You might have 
more fun if you made efforts more often.” 
This started him thinking. Real satisfac- 
tion can be achieved only with the output 
of honest effort. 
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GYMNASTIC AND PERSONALITY 


The use of regular exercises gives a feel- 
ing of physical and psychological well-being 
as well as the satisfaction which always 
accompanies effort and achievement. Ex- 
ercising is one of the ways of becoming 
more aware of oneself, and a physical edu- 
cation instructor, oriented towards people 
and their problems, may be of considerable 
assistance. The characteristics which show 
up in exercising often point to extensive 
personality difficulties. When an individual 
becomes aware of the connection between 
what is revealed by exercise and his per- 
sonal and social problems, he may begin 


to take his entire welfare more seriously. 

It is never too late to begin to pay at- 
tention to our long-neglected bodies. The 
results are usually gratifying and lead to 
greater hope for one’s self and to increased 
self-confidence. The success an individ- 
ual achieves in exercise may encourage him 
to make renewed efforts for development 
in other directions, and give him convinc- 
ing evidence of untapped resources. When 
we have learned to coordinate our bodily 
movements, we gain in satisfaction, hope 
and pleasure. These gains contribute actively 
to a pervasive feeling of well-being. 


. 
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NEUROTIC PRIDE AND SELF-HATRED ACCORDING TO 
FREUD AND HORNEY 


H. GerRSHMAN * 


B EFORE the factors of neurotic pride and 
self-hatred are compared from two 
vistas of orientation—namely, Freud and 
Horney—a brief inquiry must be made in- 
to their fundamental theories. This much 
they have in common—they are both psy- 
chological; they both recognize the signi- 
ficance of the unconscious mind in the con- 
trol of our daily lives; they both study the 
nature of these unconscious drives by 
means of free association, dream analysis, 
and slips of the tongue. Nevertheless, there 
is a fundamental divergence in their basic 
concepts as well as their therapeutic ap- 
proach. 


FREUD’s VIEWPOINT 


Freud lived in an era dominated by me- 
chanistic, structural, evolutionary theories 


of Darwin. He believed that human per- 
sonality was the product of instinctive 
drives. He then transposed almost in toto 
the Darwinian principles of evolutionary 
change to these instincts. These primitive 
forces underwent a very complicated series 
of evolutionary changes during the matu- 
ration of an individual. There were two 
fundamental impulsive drives—the life in- 
stinct, Eros, and the death instinct, Thana- 
tos. These two instincts, in pure form or 
mixtures thereof, somehow, almost mysti- 
cally, attached themselves to the fertilized 


egg and remained indefinitely bound until 
complete demise. The evolution, then, of 
these instincts was not at all dissimilar to 
the embryological evolution of the egg it- 
self. During the course of this evolution- 
ary process, as one might expect, points of 
weaknesses or fixations appeared which 
ultimately were translated into deformed 
character or personality, since Freud be- 
lieved that these drives were the ultimate 
determinants of character. It is true that 
Freud realized the importance of the ex- 
ternal world, in creating these fixations 
and faulty developments, but, nevertheless, 
he was greatly impressed by the vitality of 
these primeval and almost spiritual forces. 


Several implications may be deduced 
from the above formulations: 


1. Character and personality are preem- 
inently determined by the inter-play of two 
instincts—life and death. 

2. Any defect in personality or charac- 
ter can be remedied only by the restora- 
tion of the dynamic equilibrium of these 
two major forces. 


3. The adult personality is predominant- 
ly determined by a chain of evolutionary 
developments of instinct. 


4. Character, as a whole, with its multi- 
plicity of factors that are constantly play- 
ing upon it, modifying it, changing it, is 
over-simplified and made to be dependent 


* M.D. New York University College of Medicine, 1938; Resident, Bellevue, 1940-1941; Senior 
Psychiatrist, Central Islip State Hospital, 1941-1947; Supervising psychiatrist in charge of shock 


therapy, 1947-; 
American Institute for Psychoanalysis, 1947. 
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NEUROTIC PRIDE AND SELF-HATRED ACCORDING TO FREUD AND HORNEY 


upon a few factors only. This over-sim- 
plification must undoubtedly omit many 
pertinent and essential factors. 


5. The sum total of such an approach 
results in a pessimistic outlook as to thera- 
peutic cure, since recovery depends in a 
large measure on the restoration of rela- 
tively static and unchangeable factors such 
as instincts. 

‘The therapeutic rationale depends upon 
the bringing to awareness those weakness- 
es and injuries that have taken place in the 
course of the evolutionary instinctive de- 
velopment. Such a concept is too mechan- 
istic—it appears almost as if one little thing 
had gone wrong in a certain chain of events 
and then deformity resulted. It does not 


take into account the great number of 
forces and counterforces which are con- 
stantly playing upon the living being and 
modifying him to some extent. It is gene- 
tic, biological and evolutionary. 


Horney’s VIEWPOINT 


The therapeutic rationale depends upon 
putes and questions the probability that the 
entire human personality has resulted from 
the evolution of Eros. It contends that 
Eros is probably subservient to the whole 
personality rather than vice versa. It main- 
tains that the psychological structure which 
we call personality is the culmination of the 
innumerable contacts and interpersonal re- 
lationships that the child has in its course 
of development. The child has an innate 
capacity to develop a mature character and 
personality, provided his development is 
not marred by pathological interpersonal 
relationships, such as discrimination, in- 
jury, emotional deprivation, hate. If, how- 
ever, the infant is not so fortunate and 
the stage is set for the appearance of basic 
anxiety, which is not negated by subsequent 
good fortune in interpersonal contacts, then 
a neurosis will ensue. The neurosis, nat- 
urally, may vary in intensity, in severity, 
in form, and in context; but nevertheless, 
this neurosis speaks for a whole injured 
psychological structure, namely, personali- 
ty. The whole personality is then impov- 
erished. Careful examination will show 
that all fractions of the personality are to 
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some extent affected. Sexuality may be 
disturbed—but such a change is secondary 
to the personality changes. Unlike Freud, 
Horney does not feel that sex disturbances 
create personality changes, but vice versa. 
The whole remains greater than any of its 
parts. Another great contribution of Horney 
is her accurate descriptions of the neurotic 
character structure with its resulting con- 
tradictory compulsive, indiscriminate drives. 
Thus, the Horney approach is dynamic, 
psychological, and dialectic. It is not pess- 
imistic; it avoids metaphysical concepts 
and remains in the realm of the objective, 
the scientific, and the rational. 


Neurotic AND SELF-HATRED 


Now let us examine neurotic pride. Ac- 
cording to Freud, neurotic pride is the 
adult manifestation of the early narcissis- 
tic stage of the infant. It implies that in 
the course of normal development an un- 
due strain or fixation occurred in this 
early state which is characterized in the in- 
fant by complete disconcern for the envi- 
ronment but with fixation on the infant’s 
own body pleasure. At this stage the in- 
fant derives pleasure from himself in all 
of ‘his activities. The adult reversion to 
this state, therefore, although sometimes 
brought about by external environmental 
factors, is nevertheless a result of internal 
weakness of certain developmental stages. 
The emphasis is thus on the primary faulty 
state, which in most instances outweighs 
the external factors that the child may have 
experienced. 

Similarly, self-hatred becomes an expres- 
sion of the predominance of overt action 
of death instinct in comparison to the con- 
structive life instinct. Self-hatred becomes 
sadism that has been deflected from ex- 
ternal projection, and, instead, focused on 
the individual himself. I believe that such 
a concept of neurotic pride and self-hatred 
is over-simplified. Not only is it over- 
simplified but it seems to be determined 
only by a fraction of the total forces in the 
human personality. What Freud is actual- 
ly saying in these concepts is that the 
whole personality is determined and crea- 
ted by a part of it; that the part is really 
greater than the whole; that Eros or life 
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instinct determines everything, even though 
admittedly it is only one of the important 
fe forces in our makeup. 


Briefly, neurotic pride and self-hatred, 
according to Horney, are opposite poles of 
self-appraisal as compared to the idealized 
image. The idealized image is the personi- 
fication of the “imaginary me” that a neu- 
rotic would like to be. Usually the quali- 
ties of the idealized image are greatly in- 
flated, unreal, and fantastic—as a part of 
compensation for the “real me.” This com- 
pensation was apparently necessary, to a- 
vert the pangs of anxiety created by feel- 
ings of inadequacy, failure, loneliness, un- 
lovableness, and other characteristics of 
basic anxiety compounded by additional 
layers of anxiety created in later years. 
Since this idealized image is created by a 
dire need, rather than wholesome growth, 
its construction is unstable, vindictive, im- 
pulsive, contradictory and entirely unreal 
in relation to the actual state of events. 
Nevertheless, its demands are unremitting 
and insatiable. Whenever the individual 
behaves in accordance with his idealized 


image, the temporary good feeling that en- 
sues is comparable tu neurotic pride. This 
feeling is only temporary because the ideal- 
ized image is compounded by numerous 
contradictory aims, and in a very short 
time the good feeling is replaced by its 
opposites 


Self-hatred is incurred whenever the 
“real me” does not live up to the stand- 
ards, aims, demands, or claims of the ideal- 
ized image. Since the latter is quite re- 
moved from reality, by contrast the real 
me with its realistic attributes and achieve- 
ment is shrunken, insignificant, small, hate- 
ful, and contemptible. This feeling, of 
course, saps real self-confidence and failure 
ensues. The failure is then accepted as ul- 
timate proof of the correctness of the accu- 
sation of the idealized self. Profound de- 
pression or lesser degrees of self-hatred may 
follow. 


Neurotic pride and self-hatred are, there- 
fore, psychological dynamic attitudes to- 
ward the self, which the individual ac- 
quires as a result of his relationship with 
other human beings. 
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A KIERKEGAARD ANTHOLOGY. Edited by 
Robert Bretall. 487 pp. 1946. Prince- 
tion University Press. $5. 


Kierkegaard is a Danish religious phi- 
losopher who lived in Copenhagen from 
1813 to 1855. During his short life-span 
of 42 years he wrote about twenty books. 
In spite of this considerable output, he was 
almost completely forgotten for many years 
after his death. In the last two years his 
name has been mentioned in the newspa- 
pers as the father of “existential philoso- 
phy” now popular in France. 


His most important works have appear- 
ed in English translation only in the last 
ten years, most of them in the publications 
of Princeton University Press. The pres- 
ent volume contains extracts from his most 
significant writings. It is evident that the 
editor has a thorough knowledge of Kier- 
kegaard and that his selections are well 
chosen. Each section is preceded by a 
brief introduction by the editor with use- 
full comments about the meaning of the 
particular volume in the context of Kier- 
kegaard’s development and in relationship 
to the other volumes. 


Kierkegaard’s writing is largely autobio- 
graphical and reflects his own spiritual de- 
velopment. Most of his writings were pub- 
lished under various pseudonyms—projec- 
tions of those aspects of his personality 
which he considered as transitory stages— 
while his straight religious writings were 
published under his own name. 


Kierkegaard is one of the most difficult 
writers. He is known to very few, but 
among these few some have studied him 
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with a most unusual devotion. Many of 


these students and commentators have | a 
themselves been religious workers. A not- 


able exception is Karl Jaspers, German psy- 
chopathologist and philosopher, who was 
greatly influenced by Kierkegaard and © 
most of whose writings still await transla- 
tion into English. ba 


Kierkegaard’s chief interest to us as an- | 


alysts comes from the fact that he was | 


himself a troubled soul who early in his 
life as an author set out to “analyze” him- 


self and who in his long self-examination ~ 


focused his interest on certain basic psy- | 
chological problems and particularly on 
one’s relationship to oneself. 


In our theory of neurosis we have arriv- ~ 
ed at a number of concepts which Kierke- © 
gaard also discovered. Although he was 


not in possession of clinical knowledge, he |” 
developed his concepts with great psycho- |~ 


logical penetration and with remarkable 
logical acumen, and he wrote with con- 
siderable literary talent. 


moves, we can find much in his writing that | 
will stimulate our own thinking to greater | 
depth and precision. 


In Kierkegaard’s time philosophy was | 
dominated by Hegel and he rose against ~ 
this type of philosophy which prided itself ~ 
on having built a perfect and complete © 
system which however had a purely in- © 


tellectual or “objective” value. Against 
this Kierkegaard asserted that “truth is 
subjectivity’—that one has to face one’s 
own spiritual needs as an existing person 
with the concrete material as given in one’s 
personality and that these strivings for 


Therefore, in | 
spite of the narrow field in which he | 


| 

: 

| 


something higher are true only if they are 
obligatory to oneself, if one has the 
strength to commit oneself to believe in 
them. 


His revolt against Hegel reminds one of 
Marx, but while Marx’s aim was social 
change, Kierkegaard emphasized the in- 
dividual and the work he has to do on 
himself in achieving spiritual growth. A- 
gain in similarity with Marx, Kierkegaard 
recognized that something was wrong with 
the society in which he lived, but Kierke- 
gaard’s emphasis was on what was spirit- 
ually wrong with it and more specifically 
on the fact that people took it for granted 
that they were Christians, when actually 
they were Christians in name only. How 
to be a Christian became his main prob- 
lem. It follows from this that much of his 
later writing is expressed in religious con- 
cepts. Even so these concepts are of great 
psychological interest, but they will require 
transposition or reinterpretation if they are 
to form a part of our analytic concepts. 


The development of the individual Kier- 
kegaard saw as bound up with a hierarchy 
of values, which moves from the esthetical, 
through the ethical towards the religious 
values. But even though Keirkegaard has 
in view the higher values man can achieve, 
he emphasizes that “I stand solely and 
simply for common human honesty.” 

The main point of contact with Kierke- 
gaard’s thinking lies for us in the fact that 
we work with a theory of analysis which 
not only recognizes values, but demands 
their introduction into our daily work. 

Another important point of contact with 
our theory is the emphasis on striving 
rather than on the possession of the final 
truth, on the process of change rather than 
on attaining perfection as a person. Kier- 


kegaard has worked exactly along these 
lines. 


I shall indicate briefly some of his other 
basic concepts paraphrasing his own words. 

Kierkegaard recognized that the highest 
and most valuable power is “the unifying 
power of the personality.” One may wish 
to ignore one’s problem and pretend to 
be quite all right and not be aware of 
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one’s despair. But it is better to know that 
one is in despair. In despair one is divid- 
ed, one has two wills. The mature or re- 
sponsible person is capable of wanting one 
thing wholeheartedly. 


A man can become more clear about him- 
self or fight against clarity. These two 
forces are in a struggle in everyone. One 
can shut oneself, up in intransparency. The 
greatest handicap comes from intranspar- 
ency to oneself. One is then in a self- 
made prison. One is shut up in unfree- 
dom. 


In one’s life one is confronted again and 
again by the necessity of making a choice 
and if one ignores this need the choice will 
be made by “the obscure powers within” 
one. 


One is then in despair about being one- 
self. One may think one is too weak to 
be oneself. One may defiantly want to be 
oneself, but one finds that what one wants 
is not to be oneself or that one wants to be 
someone else. One may claim strongly 
that one is oneself, but actually be like a 
king who has no country over which to 
rule, because one has no self. One may 
recognize one’s identity by externals only, 
because one has no self. One may think 
of an infinite eternal self, because one does 
not wish to face one’s finite, concrete self. 


Although Kierkegaard begins with a re- 
ligious evaluation of the human situation 
in which one is in despair because one lives 
in “sin” and although he ends up with a 
religious solution which he finds in the 
striving “to be contemporary of Christ in 
his suffering and humiliation,” these form- 
ulations can easily be brought into harmony 
with our own theory. Living in sin can 
be compared with living in error about 
oneself and contemporaneousness with 
Christ can be formulated partly as recog- 
nizing the truth about oneself with humil- 
ity and with the unavoidable hurt to one’s 
pride, which comes from exposing one’s 
pretenses, and partly as striving for higher 
unity and greater aspirations, depending on 
the particular individual. 

The latter also means that one has to be- 
lieve in something, that one has to have 
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faith. Kierkegaard points out that this is 
not merely an intellectual operation. To 
the contrary, having faith means commit- 
ting oneself without the possibility of 
knowing intellectually before hand what 
the struggle and the outcome will be. 
Therefore having faith involves taking a 
risk and one can speak of faith only when 
one is capable of taking a risk. 


One can help a person to achieve spirit- 
ual growth. But he who would be a help- 
er must be humble and must be able to un- 
derstand where the other one is, in order 
to help him start from where he is. Here 
Kierkegaard recognizes clearly that the 
“helper” must first be able to overcome 
his own arrogance and his own irrational 
belief that he knows it all or that he knows 
everything better. 


These are some of the leading concepts 
of Kierkegaard which are of interest to us 
as analysts. He returns to them endlessly, 
always illuminating them in some new 
way. That these concepts are closely re- 
lated to our own, will be clear enough to 
anyone who has followed the newer devel- 
opments of character-analysis. 


In this anthology the choice of material 
is not exactly that which an analyst would 
have made. It is intended for the general 
reader. Nothing is quoted from The Con- 
cept of Dread, a volume of greatest inter- 
est to the analyst. In compensation for 
this however a generous portion is given 
from The Sickness unto Death, another 
volume of great psychological importance. 


The criticism has been made of Kierke- 
gaard that he is onesided, that he over-em- 
phasises the religious solution and that he 
disregards the needs for social change. I 
believe Kierkegaard must be valued for 
what he did and not for what he did not 
do. 


From the analytic point of view, we also 
would have to make a somewhat similar 
criticism, that is that while he was one of 
the most courageous explorers in the field 
of the relationship one has with oneself, he 
neglected almost completely the other side 
of the problem, the relationship one has 
with others. This neglect is no doubt con- 


nected with his own neurotic detachment. 
Finally, I would like to suggest that the 
beginning student of Kierkegaard may 
find great help from reading the volume 
entitled Something about Kieregaard, by 
David Swenson, an American philosopher, 
who has made a life-long study of Kierke- 

gaard’s works. 
—VAaLeR Barsu, M.D. 


* * * 


PeopLe IN Quanparies. By Wendell John- 
son. 532 pp. 1946. Harper and Bros. $4. 


Many people today are interested in 
personality development and in the im- 
provement of human relations. Varied 
theories have been advanced explaining the 
origin of our human problems and setting 
forth some means for solving them. The 
author of People in Quandaries believes 
that many personality difficulties arise 
from the structure of our language and 
the ways in which it is used. He is con- 
vinced that the application of the tech- 
niques of general semantics is most ef- 
fective in the treatment of the more com- 
mon maladjustments. He has been using 
this method for the past eleven years as 
clinical psychologist at the University of 
Towa. 


General semantics is defined as a sys- 
tematic attempt to use the scientific method 
in devising a language whose structure 
would correspond to the structure of real- 
ity. The essentials of the scientific method 
which are used in general semantics are: 
attention is focused on differences; orien- 
tation is of a dynamic and process char- 
acter which corresponds to the nature of 
reality; processes cannot be seen directly 
but can be inferred; assumptions are 
known ; language is clear, valid and mean- 
ingful and revision of beliefs and assump- 
tions are possible. 


In order to construct a language which 
helps a person to understand himself and 
others, we must be aware that reality is 
changing, changeable, continuously differ- 
entiated, and variable. Such a language 
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would clearly indicate that the user was 
fully conscious of the non-verbal aspect of 
the meaning of reality, of the personal 
nature of the evaluations expressed, and 
of the effect language has on the speaker 
and the listener. Observations would be 
understood as in themselves abstractions 
from reality. This consciousness of the 
nature of the abstracting process then be- 
comes the basis for scientific values which 
can be applied to personal and social 
problems. 


The bedrock of the whole system of 
general semantics rests on three premises: 
non-identity, non-allness, and self-reflexive- 
ness. These premises embody the impor- 
tant characteristics of reality as applied to 
language. They can be summarized in 
these words used by Johnson: “the word 
is not the object, the symbol is not the 
fact, and the map is not the territory,” 
and “the word does not represent all of 
the object,” “we use language to talk 
about language, and we make abstracts of 
abstracts indefinitely.” scientifically- 
minded individual does not confuse the 
different levels of abstraction. The work- 
ing principles which follow from the above 
premises embody the same concepts and 
are further implemented by practical de- 
vices which make the language structure 
more scientific. Some of these devices 
which are consciously and deliberately em- 
ployed are hyphens, quotes, plurals, quan- 
tifying terms, dates, and the phrase “to- 
me.” When a person uses words in 
accordance with the principles of general 
semantics he faces facts more squarely, 
his language is differentiated and expresses 
the changing aspect of reality and accounts 
for where-when relationships. 


Johnson seems to have glimpsed the dy- 
namic character of human motivation 
However, his concept of the origin and 
characteristics of maladjustment indicates 
a rather limited view of personality. He 
uses language in the broader sense so that 
it includes an individual’s beliefs, assump- 
tions, interests, values, ideals, and attitudes. 
Since he regards the individual’s language 
as the main difficulty, he is actually focus- 


ing on the consequences and symptoms of 
personality difficulties and assigning to 
them the position of major causes. He at- 
tributes the origin of maladjustment to the 
semantic or language environment in early 
childhood. In this period an individual un- 
consciously acquires beliefs, attitudes, etc. 
He adopts and internalizes some of them 
and carries them along unchanged into 
adult life. This view of the origin of 
personality difficulties closely resembles 
Freud’s concept of repetition compulsion. 
The author states that these evaluative 
tendencies are carried along because the 
individual is unreflective. It becomes evi- 
dent that Johnson does not consider basic 
anxiety as the crucial point in the origin 
of neurosis. 


Johnson divides individuals into two 
categories, depending on their basic orien- 
tation to life and reality. The scien- 
tifically-minded individual recognizes the 
process character of reality. This under- 
standing enables him to see differences 
and tolerate them, to identify and claim 
his assumptions, beliefs, values, ideals, 
etc., to allow for change, to revise his 
beliefs, to be aware of the personal nature 
of projection in language, and to take 
responsibility for himself and forsee his 
actions. Such an individual is extensional, 
that is, “he is in touch with reality, faces 
facts, and has a good understanding of 
himself. He reacts neither too soon nor 
too much.” In many respects, this picture 
resembles our concept of the well-integrated 
person whose center of gravity is within 
himself. 


On the other hand, the prescientific in- 
dividual—which category comprises the 
majority of individuals in our culture— 
sees reality as static. He is rigid, relies 
unduly on authority, clings to similarities, 
fixed beliefs, attitudes, etc., cannot allow 
for change, and is unable to assume re- 
sponsibility for himself. He is unaware 
of his assumptions, and is unconscious of 
projection in his language. Johnson con- 
siders this unawareness of “to-me-ness” the 
outstanding symptom of maladjustment. 
He puts responsibility on formal and in- 
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formal education for the orientation of 
the prescientific individual. Of some in- 
terest to us is his concept of “plogglies,” 
to which the prescientific individual at- 
tributes his difficulties in life. Some of 
these “plogglies” are: fate, heredity, and 
the supernatural. This formulation bears 
some resemblance to Horney’s elaboration 
of one of the major false solutions to con- 
flict, namely, externalization. Other feat- 
ures of the prescientific individual bear 
some resemblance to Horney’s description 
of the neurotic individual whose center of 
gravity is outside himself. 


Johnson further characterizes the mal- 
adjusted persons as frustrated idealists. 
The ideals are vague, elusive, two-valued, 
absolute, and impossible of achievement. 
When the individual is frustrated in their 
pursuit, he becomes despairing and de- 
moralized. This type of idealism, Johnson 
believes, accounts for the prevalence of 
inferiority feelings among the maladjusted. 
When we contrast his view of a maladjust- 
ed individual’s difficulties with Horney’s 
contribution, we become aware of the 
limited nature of Johnson’s concept which 
does not consider basic anxiety, although 
he is aware of a frantic element in the 
pursuit of these goals. Horney has con- 
siderably broadened our understanding of 
human motivation by elaborating the de- 
fensive structure built on the substratum 
of basic anxiety and by her work on the 
meaning of an individual’s strivings for 
supremacy. These strivings present some 
of the attempts at solution of conflict and 
ways of restoring injured self-esteem. 


The cases presented in this book as 
representative of the more common mal- 
adjustments or “minor” maladjustments 
seem to fall into the category of deeper 
neurotic involvement than mere personality 
response to situational difficulties. The 
goals of therapy in these instances were 
directed toward semantic reevaluation and 
removal or alleviation of symptoms. The 
deeper character structure remained un- 
touched. By contrast, psychoanalytic ther- 
apy, which aims for total personality 
change, considers the language used by the 
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individual to be as much a problem as 
other aspects of his personality. The goal 
in general semantics is “to get the words 
out of the eyes.” It seems to be largely a 
logical analysis of human problems on a | 
conscious level with deliberate attempts to | 


change behaviour by conscious change in 4 
attitudes and evaluations. The author does 


not state how he deals with anxiety, which | 


he considers an evaluative fear “of ab- 7 


stractions which the maladjusted cannot | 
define in the quieting terms of scientific | 
realities.” 
semantic confusion dissipates the malad- © 


justment. This is achieved by discovering © 


what a person is doing, what his behaviour | 
is designed to accomplish, the means used, 
and the extent to which the goals are 
achieved. 


For the general reader this book has 
several values. It will be definitely 
thought-provoking and stimulate an interest 
in self-investigation—provided the reader 
is willing to put forth effort and con- 
centration on the semantic exercises pre- 
sented in the appendix. Johnson also makes 
a good contribution in his elaboration of © 
the non-verbal aspects of the meaning of | 
reality. Although this is not a new con- 
cept, it is valuable to emphasize it again 
for the general public. Other readers in- 
terested in the fields of public communica- | 
tion and propaganda for constructive ends 
will find good source material here. 


For the analyst, the technique of gen- 
eral semantics offers very little that is of 
value. Analysts, working with a dynamic 
concept of human motivation, are well- 
aware of the non-verbal aspects of the 
meaning of reality, and focus their atten- 
tion constantly on the meaning behind the 
patient’s language. They also are con- J 
cerned with a thorough analysis of the 
patient’s values, attitudes, ideals, goals, and 
assumptions, and assist the patient in his 
fight against the fear of change. Thes 
factors receive particular attention in the 
analysis of conflicting compulsive needs 
which result in dividedness in values and 
ideals. 


This book and the theory outlined in it | 


His thesis is that removal of | 
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might mislead the individual who expects 
to solve deep-seated difficulties with general 
semantics. However, some of the principles 
might prove effective in mild situational 
difficulties and as a therapy for the psy- 
chiatric problems of childhood, when the 
defensive structure is not too rigid. Some 
modification of general semantics may also 
further self-analysis after a formal analysis. 

S. Bark, M.D. 


* * * 


A Stupy or History. By Arnold J. 
Toynbee. Abridgement of volumes I-VI 
by D. C. Somervell. 617 pp. 1947. 
Oxford University Press. $5. 


A certain amount of resignation is neces- 
sary on the part of the reader approaching 
this book. Obviously, Toynbee can present 
only a small part of the vast store of 
historical material upon which he bases 
his conclusions. But even that small part 
is not really open to the general reader’s 
appraisal. It would take a trained historian 
with the erudition of Toynbee to match 
points with him. The reader is therefore 
pretty much at his mercy. However, there 
need be no despair. Toynbee approaches 
his material with a warm heart and hand. 
And any conclusions that a man of Toyn- 
bee’s scholarship may draw are by them- 
selves bound to be of great interest. 


Then there is the matter of Toynbee’s 
extensive use of symbol, allegory, and 
analogy. Without question such devices 
are necessary when one tries, as does 
Toynbee, to relate facts to their ultimate 
source: the soul or motivating center of 
the human being. Their use also adds to 
the richness of this inherently rich book. 
But at times it is difficult to know when he 
uses the literary devices figuratively, for 
illustration, or literally, for proof and 
example. This is particularly true in his 
references to Christianity and the Church. 
Some might object to the garb of his 
argument as being secular, but few will 
deny the force and cogency for our time 
of the argument itself and be unwilling to 


take it out of its vestments and examine it 
on its own. 

The argument begins: Historical experi- 
ence, when seen as a whole, is correctly 
divisible into civilizations. Civilizations 
form “intelligible fields of historical study.” 
Even these large units of time and space 
and event have influenced one another, es- 
pecially during certain periods of their 
existence, and can themselves be better 
understood by seeing their interrelation- 
ships. One does not get a comprehensive 
enough understanding of a nation from its 
own history. Influences outside of a nation, 
as well as within, shape the course of 
national events. Nations are “parochial” 
entities, of recent date. 

Toynbee then finds the record of civilized 
man to consist of 21 civilizations or so- 
cieties, excluding eight others which were 
aborted or became arrested before reaching 
maturity. Fifteen of the 21 societies have 
disappeared, five are in process of disin- 
tegration, and the Western civilization— 
our own—is the only one that remains 
potentially capable of survival. 

In the life history of a civilization, if it 
did not meet with an abortive or arrested 
fate, a progression of periods can be made 
out which resembles those seen in other 
civilizations. This consists of the genesis 
of the civilization, a period of growth, a 
time of trouble during which attempts at 
solution are made by the formation of a 
universal state and a universal church, and 
finally disintegration. But the process is 
not fatalistic and inevitable. There is a 
rhythm to it, but history need not go on 
monotonously repeating itself in this pre- 
determined way. By becoming aware of 
the pattern, by recognizing the forces at 
work and avoiding false solutions, break- 
down and disintegration can be avoided. 
Toynbee is no prophet of doom. 

Civilizations may arise as offshoots of 
others or seem unrelated. In either case 
they arise as a reaction to the milieu with- 
in and without, “ .. . creation is the out- 
come of an encounter, . . . genesis is a 
product of interaction.” The challenges 
may be too great, but they also must not 
be too little. No simple explanation based 
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on race or environment adequately explains 
the genesis of a civilization. 


It is in his concept of what constitutes 
the growth of a civilization that one can 
discover the keystone of Toynbee’s phi- 
history. Growth is a continual process 
of challenge and response sufficient to 
take on another challenge. When growth 
ceases, it can be followed only by break- 
down and disintegration. Growth is not 
correlative with conquest or advancement 
in technique. They may be stages in the 
process but not the whole process. Sooner 
or later, if the growth period is not to 
end, there must be a turning from the 
external environment to the internal, from 
the challenges of the outside to the chal- 
lenges that come from within the civiliza- 
tion itself. The idea may be expressed in 
other ways, as a shift from overcoming 
external obstacles or adversaries to inward 
self-articulation or self-determination, a 
change of emphasis from the macrocosm to 
the microcosm. Essentially it is the appre- 
hension of human values and the growth of 
soul. 


As long as growth continues there is 
peace in the society. This growth is the 
work of a creative minority. The majority 
approves and follows and the barbarian 
outside stands quiet awed more by the 
vitality of the civilization before him than 
by the force of its arms. A civilization 
invaded from without is stimulated; it suc- 
combs only when it is already disintegrating 
from within. 


The breakdown begins when growth 
ceases, when the creative minority has be- 
come a power-holding minority, the “dom- 
inant minority.” The breakdown of a civi- 
lization is not due to cosmic influences 
such as determine the seasons. Nor can 
it be explained by drawing an analogy 
between a society and organic life with its 
pattern of birth, growth, decline and death. 
Nor because there is a deterioration in the 
human stock of the civilization from “over- 
refinement.” Nor because of overwhelming 
blows from the human or physical environ- 
ment. 


With cessation of growth there is loss 


of self-determination. Forces exist in the 
process of growth itself which, if not 
recognized, could bring this about. The 
creative minority in its upward striving can 
entice the inert majority to follow only 
through drill and imitation (“mimesis”)— 
a sort of hypnotism from without instead 
of from inner urge. There is the danger 
that the creative minority will fall a prey 
to its own tool and become mechanized 
instead of remaining creative. Another 
factor of the loss of self-determination is 
the increasing discrepancy or inadequacy 
between existing institutions and newer 
forces, with the result that there arise 
exploitation, bigotry, injustices, and at- 
tempts are made at adjustment by revolu- 
tion and war. 


Furthermore creativity has its own nem- 
esis. The same minority in a civilization 
is seldom equal to a second creative spurt. 
It “rests on its oars” after the first. The 
perpetuation of that minority would there- 
fore be a danger to that civilization. Par- 
ticularly disastrous to a civilization is mil- 
itarism, the very antithesis of creativeness. 
Victory itself has led to unwise exercise 
of power and subsequent ruin. 


With the loss of creativeness and cessa- 
tion of growth comes a falling-out in the 
alignment of the groups composing the 
society. Division extends to the body and 
soul of the society. The creative minority 
having lost its power of attraction by the 
magnetism of its creativeness, must resort 
to force to continue exercising power. The 
majority resists and attacks from within 
and constitutes the “internal proletariat ;” 
the barbarian shakes off the magnetic 
spell, attacks from without and constitutes 
the “external proletariat.” The new groups 
channelize their energies through new in- 
stitutions, the dominant minority through 
the universal state, the internal proletariat 
through the universal church, and the ex- 
ternal proletariat through war bands. 


The division in the body of the society 
is only the external evidence of what has 
taken place in its soul. The personal and 
social attitudes of the individuals compos- 
ing the various groups have undergone 
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change, though not all in the same way. 
Alternative ways of behavior and feeling 
are vainly seized upon to fill the void left 
by the fleeing creative faculty and spirit. 
The full gamut of behavior is tried, from 
complete abandon to rigid self-control on 
the personal side; from truancy to martyr- 
dom on the social side. In the domain of 
feeling, on the personal side the range 
may be all the way from a sense of drift, 
as if all were chance, to a sense of sin, as 
if all were within mastery; and on the 
social side, as evidenced in the arts and 
religion, from a stylelessness and formless- 
ness to an all embracing sense of unity. 
In the domain of life or goal Toynbee 
does not see substitutes but variations 
from what takes place in the period of 
growth, that is, the transference of the 
field of action from the macrocosm to the 
microcosm. The alternatives of archaism 
(back to a past) or futurism (Utopia), 
are “alternative attempts to substitute a 
mere transfer in the time-dimension for 
that transfer of the field of action from 
one spiritual plane to another which is the 
characteristic movement of growth.” Al- 
though one is passive and the other active, 
they both end in violence. On the other 
hand, detachment and transfiguration, to 
which archaism and futurism respectively 
lead, do presuppose a change in “spiritual 
clime.” But detachment and transfiguration 
differ from each other. The one leads to 
withdrawal, the other to withdrawal and 
return to a life on a higher spiritual plane. 
No other substitute avails. 


It remains to be seen how Toynbee’s dy- 
namics for a civilization apply to the 
individual. It is a legitimate comparison 
to make, for Toynbee himself does not 
consider a society as something apart from 
the individuals composing it. “A society, 
we may say, is a product of the relations 
between individuals, and these relations of 
theirs arise from the coincidence of their 
individual fields of action. This coin- 
cidence combines the individual fields into 
a common ground, and this common ground 
is what we call a society. If this definition 
is accepted, an important . . . corollary 
emerges from it. Society is a ‘field of 


action’ but the source of all action is in the 
individuals composing it.” Such a concept 
must be the keystone of any theory of 
society if it is not to be pessimistic. Other- 
wise any approach to a society is made 
difficult if not well nigh impossible, for 
what would be the purpose of influencing 
the individual if the society is governed by 
its own laws independent of those that 
apply to the individual as an individual. 

Toynbee’s division of the society into 
classes is not to be taken as meaning the 
same thing as Plato’s or Marx’s or others 
made by political philosophers. The crea- 
tive minority and the majority arise spon- 
taneously into mutually acceptable roles. 
Economic determinism is not what breaks 
up the society into the dominant minority 
and the internal and external proletariats. 
It is when the creative minority perpetuates 
itself on any basis other than creativeness 
that it becomes the dominant minority and 
when that civilization begins its decline. 

To Toynbee growth is the criterion of 
the vitality of a civilization. It is growth 
not in the sense of expansion or power 
alone but in the sense of self-determination 
and self-articulation. It is the same test for 
the psychological health of the individual 
that has been coming more and more to 
the fore recently. In terms of the individ- 
ual it would be in an inner feeling of “I,” 
a greater spontaneity and an ever-increas- 
ing responsibility for his own destiny. As 
long as growth continues there is no fear 
that the individual will not meet the ord- 
inary shocks of life successfully. 


The comparison between the individual 
and society will also stand up in evaluating 
the factors that go into the failure of 
growth and self-determination. Just as the 
society may fall a prey to the machine that 
it itself created, so the individual may fall 
a prey to mechanistic thinking. Instead of 
growth and continual reorientation with 
new insights and values, the individual, like 
society, may try to pour “new wine into 
old bottles.” Inner conflicts will arise 
which will paralyze the individual or lead 
to compulsive solutions. The society’s ido- 
lization of an ephemeral self or ephemeral 
institution or technique may be compared 
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with the individual’s need for always being 
right ; militarism with the neurotic need for 
power; and intoxication of victory with 
pride. 


There is no substitute for growth. When 
growth ceases there is a dissociation in the 
body and soul of the individual as there 
is in society. The sharpened divisions in 
the society between the various groups 
have their counterparts in the individual 
with the separation of “intelligence” from 
“feeling” and the latter even into “instincts.” 
In both cases the essential point is that 
the whole gives way to its parts. 


Even closer is the resemblance of the at- 
titudes to life taken by individuals in a 
distintegrating civilization and those dis- 
turbed by inner conflicts. Both are seeking 


solutions. Toynbee’s “antithetical and anti- 
pathetic variations or substitutions” for 
creative living of society (abandon vs. 
control etc.) easily coincide with the move- 
ments and manoeuvres which Horney has 
described for individuals. 


The analogy between individuals in a civ- 
ilization in the stage of breakdown and 
individuals in conflict within themselves 
can be drawn longer and tighter and neater. 
Suffice it to say that the solution is the 
same for both, the repossession of the 
power for growth. 


Much evidence in support of Toynbee’s 
general thesis for civilizations may be 
found in the lives of the individuals of 
our own civilization. 


—BERNARD Zucer, M.D. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT—1946-1947 


The Association has continued in the 
past year its monthly scientific meetings 
at the New York Academy of Medicine. 
Clinical and theoretical papers were pre- 
sented by members and by Dr. Harold 
Lasswell who discussed the relationship of 
the social sciences to psychoanalysis. As in 
the past, monthly Interval Meetings, limited 
to members and _ candidates-in-training, 
were held at the American Institute for 
Psychoanalysis. The size of the group 
made possible an almost total participation 
in the discussion of the newly-formulated 
and controversial concepts presented. 


The American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 
the organ of the Association, continues to 


be published annually and is increasing in 
circulation. 


The Association has again received a 
donation of seven thousand dollars from 
Mr. Cornelius Crane, who has consistently 
and generously supported us in our pro- 
gram. Part of these funds were disbursed 
as a loan fellowship to a candidate, freeing 
him for a more effective application to his 
studies in the Institute. 


The above facts are indicative of the 
continued growth of the Association. The 
spirit that has made this development pos- 
sible is felt by our friends and by those 
who made them actualities. 


—Harotp Ketman, M.D. 


SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 


Regular Meetings at the New York 
Academy of Medicine 


Neurotic CoNFLICTS AND PuysicaL SyMP- 
Toms. (Frederick A. Weiss) Published in 
the American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 
Vol. VI, No. 1, 1946. 


EMOTIONAL ELEMENTS IN MopERN ART. 
(Charles R. Hulbeck) There is a marked 
contrast between the symbolism in modern 
art and in older works of art. Modern 
paintings symbolize feelings of rage, hos- 
tility, strife, loneliness, and the element of 
ugliness and desolation. Older paintings 
symbolize feelings of love, tenderness, 
and affection. These changes reflect changes 
in the culture, changes in the artist’s at- 
titude toward the culture, and changes in 


the cultural attitude toward the artist. 


Each painting also symbolizes the artist’s 
own attitudes toward his individual con- 
flicts and toward his conflicts with the 
environment. We see reflected in his work 
solutions of conflict within himself, and 
we may even see changes in these solutions 
from time to time. 


SELF Hate anD Human RELATIONS. 
(Karen Horney) We have reason to be 
dissatisfied with ourselves when we fail to 
aspire to or do not achieve our poten- 
tialities as a human being. Healthy dis- 
satisfaction leads to constructive action. 
However, when our claims for ourselves 
are irrational, we have contempt for our 
real achievements and succumb to destruc- 
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tive self-hatred. Self-hate also results 
when the irrational claims we make on 
others are not fulfilled. 


All neurotic individuals strive toward 
irrational goals of superiority. Some drive 
toward unlimited power, recognition, or 
success; others achieve superlative heights 
in their imagination, and others indicate 
their supremacy strivings by perfectionistic 
goals. In all of these drives are seen a 
need for vindictive triumph and an enor- 
mous pride. 


These superiority strivings originate in 
early childhood, are defenses against basic 
anxiety, and serve as a means of survival 
in the face of a severely injured self- 
esteem which is then replaced by a false 
pride. In the pursuit of phantoms of 
supremacy, the individual suffers in two 
ways. He sustains a greater loss of self- 
confidence since he looks down at his real 
self from the heights of imaginary superi- 
ority. This self-contempt may take the 
form of hostility toward others, toward 
himself, or may be felt as contempt from 
others. This interferes seriously with his 
capacity to love or to believe in his own 
lovability, makes him feel vulnerable, and 
results in disturbance in his relationship 
to himself and others. 


The individual in the grip of these 
drives is faced with two dilemmas. On 
the one hand, he needs the love of others 
badly yet feels unlovable and cannot be- 
lieve that anyone can really like him. On 
the other hand, he needs people to affirm 
his vast superiority, yet cannot relate him- 
self to them because of his diminished 
capacity to give love. 


To get out of these dilemmas he may 
resort to any number of neurotic solutions. 
He may exclude love and consciously 
drive himself toward goals of supremacy, 
since he feels that he could never be liked 
anyhow. Or, he may do nothing in reality 
and attempt to achieve satisfaction by liv- 
ing in reflected glory or the admiration 
which may come to him through a partner 
or through children. Or, he may envelop 


himself in a thick armor of righteousness 
which protects him from self-doubt. Or, 
the individual may be resigned to never 
getting anything for himself and so look 
around for someone to take over for him. 
In this instance, he needs the partner for 
survival and may become seemingly self- 
effacing. 


In treating this dilemma of irrational 
pride and self-hatred, it is most important 
to work through the attitudes toward self. 
These may become apparent only in the 
light of the individual’s human relations. 
For the restoration of real self-esteem, it 
is necessary to get out of the vicious circle 
of false pride, to relinquish illusions, and 
to modify the search for absolute success. 
When an individual stops looking down on 
himself from the false heights of great 
imaginary superiority and ceases invidious 
comparison, his healthy, self-confidence in- 
creases. When the false pride is loosened 
and the illusions are dispensed with, the 
individual can begin to develop. 


THE Data OF PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE 
SoctaL Sciences. (Harold W. Lasswell) 
Published in this issue. 


PsyYCHOANALYTIC NoTEs ON LOSING AND 
Savinc Face. (Alexander R. Martin) To 
be published in the next issue of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychoanalysis. 


CoMPULSIVE ASSAULTIVENESS. (Muriel 
Ivimey) An elaboration of the same topic 
presented at an Interval Meeting—sum- 
marized on page 70. 


ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCES ON THE 
PsYCHOANALYTIC SiTuaTION. (Paul Luss- 
heimer) To be published in the next issue 
of the American Journal of Psychoanalysis 


SHortT THERAPIES—AN EVALUATION. 
(Harold Kelman) Published in this issue. 
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Interval Meetings at the American 
Institute for Psychoanalysis 


PsYCHOANALYTIC THERAPY” BY ALEXx- 
ANDER AND FRENCH. (Valer Barbu) This 
book was chosen for discussion because its 
authors claimed to have shortened therapy 
by a change in theory, focus, and tech- 
nique. On the positive side, the book 
brings attention to the problem of the more 
economic use of time, attempts to get away 
from a rigid and static theory, and is an 
excellent example of cooperative under- 
taking. However, an analysis of the case 
material shows that the authors did not 
accomplish that which they had set out 
to do. The complexities of the patient’s 
difficulties in the present were not recog- 
nized or treated. Rather, his difficulties 
were related to his relationships with his 
father and mother, and he was analyzed 
in terms of the past. Rather than helping 
the patient grow in strength so that he 
would be enabled to handle his own prob- 
lems, the analyst’s energies where directed 
to manipulating the environment. The char- 
acter structure of the patient was not 
touched. 


The dangers of this book are that it is 
seductive and misleading. It gives a false 
sense of hope to both patients and analysts, 
leading them to feel that a quick magical 
cure can be obtained by manipulating the 
hours and concentrating on the problem of 
dependency. It emphasized speed of treat- 
ment rather than improvement of theory, 
adjustment rather than effective therapy, 
relief of symptoms rather than growth 
and full use of capacities. It was felt that 
while the title of the book was Psycho- 
analytic Therapy, it was really a book on 
psychotherapy. (This book was reviewed 
in the American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 
Vol. VI, No. 1, 1946.) 


Economic Use or TIME 1Nn Psycuo- 
ANALYSIS. (Muriel Ivimey) This question 
was discussed from the point of view of 
using time in analysis more effectively 
and for broader goals—in contradistinction 
to that point of view which focuses only 
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on the shortening of time for therapy. 
Methods which would enable us to accom- 
plish broader goals would appreciably af- 
fect the actual length of the analysis. 


One of the aims of analysis is to acquire 
an awareness of the patient’s compulsions 
and conflicts. The analyst uses his energies 
in resolving those forces which resist 
change and in releasing the patient’s con- 
structive forces. Further aims of analysis 
are to help the patient achieve the experi- 
ence of inner change, get relief of symp- 
toms, reduce basic anxiety, and acquire 
the ground work for self-analysis. It was 
thought that a greater directness in de- 
fining and approaching the problems of the 
patient would be one basis for more effec- 
tive work. Therefore the discussion was 
focused on deliniating those factors in the 
analytic process which inhibit directness of 
approach, and those factors which further 
more constructive work. 


The analyst’s share in the process is the 
clarification of the dynamics of the con- 
structive and retarding forces within the 


patient and an evaluation of the solutions 
the patient has used in order to continue 
functioning despite his conflicts. Further, 
the analyst should have a clear knowledge 
of general human motivations. 


The analyst’s own attitude toward work, 
his own inhibitions in making efforts, and 
the remnants of neurotic compulsions may 
prevent the full application of this knowl- 
edge. As a result of such remnants of 
compulsions, the analyst would have blind 
spots to those particular trends; he would 
neither see them clearly nor be able to de- 
fine them as problems in the patient. 


Attitudes in the patient which retard 
work are: (1) regarding his neurosis as 
an isolated disease quite apart from him- 
self, (2) shirking responsibility for his 
own neurosis and its consequences, (3) 
self-destructiveness which does not allow 
the patient to improve, (4) wanting to 
frustrate others, resulting in the patient’s 
entering into a personalized battle with the 
analyst to his own detriment, and (5) 
extreme hopelessness. Therefore it be- 
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comes important for the analyst to focus 
sharply on the basic problems engendering 
these attiudes: self-hate, self-destructive- 
ness, hopelessness, alienation from self, 
living in imagination, and inertia. 


Possible methods for tackling these prob- 
lems were discussed. One method would 


be clear delineation of neurotic personality . 
types and the working out techniques for* 


these specific types. After such classifica- 
tions were made, we might find that certain 
types require a longer time for treatment 
than do others. For example, the greater 
the alienation from self, or the greater 
the degree of living in imagination, the 
longer the time required for arousing inter- 
est in himself. 


Another suggested method which would 
lead to greater directness was, that at the 
beginning of the analysis, active plans for 
the conducting of the analysis should be 
made by the analyst. He should decide 
whether to focus first on analyzing, or 
supporting the patient, or relieving anxiety, 
or respecting the patient’s need for distance, 
or on blockages, such as argumentativeness, 
or on all of these, or on combinations. He 
should plan and decide which aspects of 
the personality he is going to analyze first 
and which later. Mure effort should be 
made to arouse the constructive forces 
within the patient and to point these out 
to him. It was also felt that a clear de- 
tailed history of the patient showing the 
major orientations to life is of great im- 
portance. Such a history will enable us to 
better decide which characteristics should 
be worked through first. 


Great stress was placed on more direct- 
ness in approaching self-berating as a 
problem. If the analyst has a feeling of 
faith in the patient’s ultimate desire to im- 
prove, caution with regard to this prob- 
lem is not as necessary. Another point of 
approach to the problem of more effective 
analysis was that it would be helpful to 
repudiate all that has been considered mys- 
terious and esoteric in the analytic pro- 
cess. 


Of all the problems discussed two were 
considered as crucial. Namely, the pa- 
tient’s own attitude to himself and his 
neurosis, and the analyst’s self-knowledge 
and constant faith in the patient’s desire 
to grow and develop. 


PRIDE AND SELF HaTE IN PsyYCHOANA- 
LyTIc TinERAPY. (Karen Horney) Patients 
in whom self hatred is in the foreground, 
present attitudes of self-minimizing, self- 
accusing and self-frustrating with a result- 
ing low self-confidence, feelings of having 
no rights, being unwanted, worthless. From 
others they long for or demand as their 
right, love, support, and company, often 
as protection against their own vindictive 
self-hatred and despair. They have re- 
nounced ambition, feel pride comes before 
a fall, and are in terror of any competi- 
tion which would make them aware of 
the crushing of all belief in themselves. 


Other patients in whom pride is in the 
foreground, show a constant attitude of 
high pride, triumph, and lofty claims, not 
necessarily related to realistic achievement. 
Their claims are supported by arrogance, 
rigid rightness, the ignoring or embellish- 
ing of their own faults, and the blaming 
or disparaging of others, while from oth- 
ers they wish constant admiration and 
recognition. 


Patients vary in willingness and ability 
to examine these attitudes. Early in analy- 
sis pride may be closer to the patient’s 
awareness and therefore more accessible, or 
he may be wholly unaware of such feelings 
and only self-contempt is accessible, al- 
though occasionally both are accessible and 
can be tackled. However, these attitudes 
toward the self are basic in determining 
relations with others. Pride and self- 
hatred are never present singly but are 
always inseparable. The patient must be 
able to see both before he can see that 
each depends on the presence of the other, 
and that in both cases he fears and ex- 
pects humiliation, taking only in each case 
a different route toward safety from it: 
in pride, he struggles to feel superior in 
order to overwhelm it; in self-hatred, he 


abases himself, hoping no one can be so 
cruel as to humiliate him further. 


Only when the patient begins to see 
what his claims are, what he demands or 
expects of others and of himself, and 
what he feels entitled to, can it become 
clear to him how he actually regards him- 
self, and can he become aware at what 
cost he tears himself apart with bitter 
vindictive attack or insatiable ambition be- 
cause of his failure to live up to his enor- 
mous claims on himself. 


Unconscious Insicut. (Harold Kel- 
man) Insight in an analytic sense means 
insight about oneself. Insight is an under- 
standing about oneself which comes from 
within and which is essentially one’s own. 
It is the analyst’s task to aid in the be- 
coming conscious of unconscious insight. 
Conscious insight increases one’s capacity 
for self-analysis and may speed up the 
constructive change. 


Insight may be valid or invalid. An in- 
sight is valid when it is followed by con- 
structive change as evidenced by the weak- 
ening of existing neurotic solutions, 
strengthening of available constructive 
forces, awareness of previously uncon- 
scious neurotic solutions. There is usually 
an associated feeling of relief with an in- 
creased zest for living. An insight may be 
followed by an increase in psychic pain 
and an increase of symptoms. In the indi- 
vidual who is bent on vindictive triumph, 
insight may be followed by irritation, 
chagrin, and disappointment, because to 
such a person becoming humah is a weak- 
ness. A feeling of humility and sobriety 
is of importance for true insight. With 
invalid insight, there is an absence of con- 
structive change, although there may be a 
feeling of uplift or even ecstasy. Very 
exceptionally an insight gained in a state 
of ecstasy may prove to be a true insight 
as evidenced by constructive changes which 
become obvious later. 


Unconscious insight may be a concomi- 
tant of dreaming whether recalled or in- 
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terpreted. Psychosomatic symptoms may 
be a consequence of such insights. 


Valid and invalid intuition and beliefs 
are related to the phenomenon of insight. 
An increase of intuitive powers is a char- 
acteristic of the good analyst. Those pa- 
tients who have invalid insights usually 
have invalid intuitions and convictions. 
The latter stem from the periphery of 
the personality, and are invested with ir- 
rational pride and require urgent affirma- 
tion by others because of the underlying 
doubt regarding their validity. 


PsyCHOANALYsIs AFTER Firty. (Charles 
R. Hulbeck) Until recently analysts were 
pessimistic regarding analysis of patients 
over fifty believing the individual reached 
his fullest potentialities by thirty. Freud 
felt the process would be interminable be- 
cause of the lack of elasticity, the rigidity 
toward learning, and the mass of experi- 
ences to be analyzed. Organic disease and 
loss of physical attractiveness were looked 
on as rendering prognosis more unfavor- 
able, although Abraham stated that a pre- 
viously normal sex life in the patient gave 


a good prognosis. 


Contemporary analysts do not share 
this view. Horney says, “Man can change 
and go on changing so long as he lives, 
and possesses capacity as well as desire 
to develop his potentialities,” and Martin 
finds that rigidity is primarily a defense 
against anxiety, and that memory defects 
arise from failures in observation, due to 
feelings of futility and hopelessness. 

At present, factors considered favorable 
in analysis of older patients are that such 
a patient is usually intelligent, has a seri- 
ous attitude toward the work, a realiza- 
tion of having no time to waste, a con- 
scious willingness to cooperate and learn. 
He has evaluated reality factors, is aware 
of his objective accomplishments and has 
usually given up fantastic expectations of 
cure from outside sources. 


Unfavorable factors are present in irre- 
versible organic defects, in the numerous 
layers of protective devices which gave 
pseudo security and are not readily given 
up, and in the choice of love as a neurotic 
solution, as this is disturbed by loss of old 
friends. In selecting older patients for 
therapy, prognostic factors in both patient 
and environment must be evaluated and 
considerable flexibility exercised in setting 
the therapeutic goal. 


CoMPULSIVE ASSAULTIVENESS IN Doc- 
TOR- PATIENT ReEtaTions. (Muriel Ivi- 
mey) This paper discussed the extremely 
difficult problem in patient-doctor relation- 
ship presented by the patient who persist- 
ently and unremittently attacks the analyst 
in verbal abuse and in phantasies of physi- 
cal violence. This problem was selected 
(1) because in this type of transference 
patients are apt to go to many analysts in 
succession, resulting in much waste of 
time and effort; and (2) because in the 
experience of the writer no analysis of 
such a patient has been carried through 
to successful termination. 


Three past analyses were presented in 
brief, and a fourth current analysis was 
discussed in detail. It was concluded that 
the main inner conflict between compul- 
sive self-aggrandizement and _ self-degra- 
dation was totally externalized as a de- 
fense against self-hatred and self-destruc- 
tiveness. This resulted in insoluble con- 
flict in the relationship with the analyst 
in which the patient was frustrated in his 
need for confirmation of his idealized 
image because at the same time he must 
project onto the analyst his own despised 
image and vent his destructive impulses 
on the analyst. It was deemed advisable 
to postpone analysis of externalizing 
trends because of the patient’s complete 
intolerance and the risk of self-destruc- 
tion. Since in this patient compulsive de- 
tachment was also in active operation, the 
attempt was made to approach the prob- 
lem of the severely disadvantageous trans- 
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ference by way of encouraging indepen- 
dent self-analysis with as much supportive 
and confirmatory participation on the part 
of the analyst as the patient could accept. 
The rationale was that the patient’s se- 
verely weakened self might gain in 


strength through spontaneous insights re- 
lating to her self-aggrandizement. 


Some progress was made in this phase 
of the work to the point of symptomatic 
improvement. At the same time the pa- 
tient became assailed by unconscious in- 
ner dangers as she came closer to her 
despised self. Externalizing trends became 
reinforced as a defense. In reaction to 
symptomatic improvement, strong needs 
for vindictive triumph became increased. 
The patient “won out” in the analytic sit- 
uation by terminating analysis. 


This experience indicates the need for 
further study of the problems of neurotic 
pride and self-hatred. It also indicates 
needs for improvement and further experi- 
ence in therapeutic techniques, especially in 
respect to selection and timing of inter- 
pretations. 


LANDMARKS IN THE STUDIES OF DREAM- 
INTERPRETATION. (Paul Lussheamer) Pub- 
lished in this issue. 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE LECTURE COURSE, 
“At War WitTH OvrRsELvEs”. (Karen 
Horney, moderator) At this meeting, after 
a brief introduction by Dr. Horney sum- 
marizing the main content of the course, 
candidates and members brought up many 
questions for which there had not been 
time or opportunity in the larger public 
meetings at the New School. The material 
was discussed freely, informally and in 
much detail. The aspect of the material 
which drew the most critical attention at 
the beginning was how is it related to 
Horney’s theory of neurosis as a whole. 
The consensus was that in broad outline 
the course focused on the problems devel- 
oping out of the construction of the ideal- 
ized image as a neurotic solution of con- 


flict, and on the extensive weakening of 
the personality due to widely discrepant 
self-evaluations. From this point discus- 
sion went on to explore the many intricate 
ramifications and interconnections in the 


character structure and the effects in the 
life of the neurotic individual. Much in- 
teresting and valuable clinical material and 
therapeutic experience was contributed by 
the participants. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE FOR PSYCHOANALYSIS 


ANNUAL REPORT 


In reviewing the year’s work we have 
turned our attention toward a closer co- 
ordination of the three main parts of the 
training program. We are thinking more 
comprehensively and also more concretely 
in terms of true educational goals—spe- 
cifically correlating the student’s personal 
development, his greater freedom and 
spontaneity, and his becoming an active 
and productive professional worker. 


These concerns have hitherto been im- 
plicit factors in the total plan of study, 
and are now explicitly in the foreground 
of our planning. They are expressed con- 
cretely in the standards of performance, 
progress, and achievement now in opera- 
tion. We are out not only for the stu- 
dent’s learning what is offered in the for- 
mal course of study, but also for his de- 
veloping more self-reliance, freer access 
to his own resources, fuller use of his 
capacities and drawing more on his own 
efforts. When difficulties are in evidence, 
such as limitations in work and disturb- 
ances in human relations, as shown during 
participation in courses and in supervised 
analytic work, these difficulties are referred 
to the student’s personal analyst. This 
aims at his becoming more effective in 
work through better human relations with 
colleagues, instructors, and patients, to- 
gether with the practical application of 
psychological knowledge. Thus within the 
training period, this closer correlation of 
the personal analysis with other phases of 
the work unifies the program, improves 
the prospect of unified personal and pro- 
fessional development, and in the long 
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run, we believe, will lead to further ad- 
vances in psychoanalytic theory and prac- 
tice by well-trained workers. 


In order to further these broad educa- 
tional aims, the following policies are in 
effect: to allocate responsibility equally 
to instructors and candidates for the value 
and success of a course; to stimulate ac- 
tive participation by candidates in discus- 
sions and in contributing material in semi- 
nars; to require term papers in those 
courses in which there is insufficient op- 
portunity for general discussion; to en- 
courage interest in assisting as junior 
instructors in courses for which senior 
candidates are qualified to take such a 
part. 


Writing, in our opinion, is of invaluable 
aid in clarifying and organizing ideas and 
in becoming aware of areas in which 
further study is necessary. Problems also 
present themselves which may become the 
subject for further research. Last year 
some of the term papers revealed real 
writing talent; some revealed a much bet- 
ter understanding than was evidenced in 
oral communications. Papers of outstand- 
ing merit may be recommended to the 
Editorial Committee of the American 
Journal of Psychoanalysis. Opportunities 
and practice in teaching help concretely in 
building up a larger teaching personnel in 
the Institute. From the point of view of 
candidates, practice in both writing and 
teaching leads to greater personal confi- 
dence and security, and more interest, zest, 
and enjoyment in work. 


We wish to announce that the Ameri- 
can Institute for Psychoanalysis has been 
granted a provisional charter of incorpora- 
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tion by the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, State 
Department of Education. Under Section 
22 of the Commissioner’s Regulations, the 
courses of study offered by the Institute 
are approved for a period of three years. 
The courses offered by the Institute are 
‘approved by the Veterans Administration 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 

Announcement is made of the appoint- 
ment of Frederick A. Weiss, M. D., as 
training analyst in the American Institute 
for Psychoanalysis. 


The course “Readings in Psychoanaly- 
sis, Part 1, the Works of Freud,” sched- 
uled for next year will be given under 
the chairmanship of one instructor, with 
the participating candidates carrying a 
substantial share of the work in prepar- 
ing and presenting material. Special atten- 
tion will be paid to critical evaluation and 
polemic discussion of Freud’s concepts as 
compared with our present formulations. 

“Theory of Neurosis,” given in ten lec- 
tures two years ago, will be offered again 
next year in fifteen lectures. In the inter- 
val, much new work has been done in 
expanding and elaborating our theory of 
neurosis, with special focus on problems of 
conflicting self-evaluations and how the 
neurotic individual solves these conflicts. 
This new material will be included in the 
coming course on theory. 


The course “Psychiatry and Psychoan- 
alysis” has been still further studied with 
a view to produce improvements and 
changes in organization. Material on short 
therapies, such as shock and group thera- 
pies, hypnoanalysis and narcosynthesis, 
will be included in this course, rather than 
in the “Readings in Psychoanalysis, Part 
II,” as given last year. 

The course “Problems in Patient-Ana- 
lyst Relationship,” given in ten sessions in 
the spring of 1947, was an extension and 
elaboration of the short five-session course 
given for the first time two years ago. It 
was felt that more time and more oppor- 
tunity for clinical discussion was needed 
for this important technical subject. In- 
stead of being presented in ten lectures, as 


first planned, the course opened with five 
lectures and the last five sessions consisted 
of presentations of case material by can- 
didates. The focus was divided between 
patients’ problems in relation with the 
analyst and analysts’ problems in relation 
with patients, with somewhat greater em- 
phasis on the latter aspect of difficulty. 
Special attention was directed to the re- 
tarding effect on progress in therapy due 
to disturbances in human relations. 


A “Seminar on the Interpretation of 
Dreams,” given two years ago, will be 
given again next year. This important 
course presents recent developments in 
our concepts of the significance of dreams 
which are of value in therapy. 

The course “The Analytic Process,” 
given for the first time last year, was 
unanimously evaluated as most valuable. 
This course focuses on the life history of 
the patient and the experience in analytic 
therapy with the unique emphasis on pro- 
cess and change. It is of particular value 
for those starting analytic practice in so 
far as it aids in the recognition of what 
is going on in therapy and in guiding the 
analyst in conducting analysis and in plan- 
ning and directing the work. It will be 
given again next year and, according to 
present opinion, will become a standard 
advanced technical course. 


At the New School for Social Research, 
the course “Neuroses and Psychoses” was 
well attended and well received, and will 
be repeated next year. Several senior can- 
didates participated as lecturers. The same 
senior lecturer, assisted by senior candi- 
dates, will conduct the course in the com- 
ing year. This course, listed as an elective 
course, was felt to be of special value to 
beginning candidates in the Institute’s 
training program who continue psychiatric 
practice pending qualification for super- 
vised analytic work. It focuses on the 
dynamics of psychic disturbances as seen 
according to our present theory, and of- 
fers many helpful concepts regarding the 
patient under psychiatric treatment. 

The course “At War With Ourselves: 
Self-acceptance and Self-condemnation” 


was attended to capacity. It was to be re- 
gretted that many who wished to attend 
could not be accommodated. The course 
presented original work on the essential 
conflicts in attitudes toward the self. It 
focused mainly on incompatible self-eval- 
uations—self-glorification and _ self-hatred. 
This material is a significant contribution 
to our theory of neurosis. It will be the 
subject of a forthcoming publication in 
book form, and will be included in the 
course on “Theory of Neurosis.” 


The “Seminar on Personal Case His- 
tories” will be given for the fifth consecu- 
tive year. It is felt that the course is a 
valuable introduction to the concept of 
character structure and familiarizes the 
student with thinking in terms of the com- 
plex and interrelated forces at play in 
neurosis. 


“Confronting the Modern World: Prob- 
lems of Children and Adolescents” was 
given by a member of the faculty with 
extensive experience in social agencies. It 
was well attended by professional social 
workers, and highly appreciated by candi- 
dates especially interested in child psy- 


chiatry. In response to many requests from 
representatives of special non-medical pro- 
fessional groups, qualified candidates will 
conduct a series of short seminars next 
year respectively for social workers, 
clergymen, and personnel workers. These 
seminars will be given under the auspices 
of the Auxiliary Council of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Psychoan- 
alysis. 

A lecture course entitled “Literary Fig- 
ures in the Light of Modern Psychoanaly- 


sis” will be given at the New School next 


year. Psychoanalytic studies of fifteen 
characters in literature, ranging from the 
works of Shakespeare to those of great 
present-day writers, will be presented. 
Ivimey, M.D. 
Assistant to the Dean 


CANDIDATE’s GROUP 


During the past year the increase in 
size of this group from 19 to 40 members 
brought the principal focus of attention to 
becoming acquainted with the diverse 
backgrounds, special fields of experience 
and interest represented by the present 
candidates. New members with recent ex- 
perience in military psychiatry, in private 
and state hospitals, in shock therapy re- 
search and in private practice, stimulated 
new lines for research and investigation, 
and projects for testing out newer theories 
in various aspects of psychiatry and psy- 
choanalysis. 


The activities of this group included 
regular monthly discussion meetings de- 
voted to the clinical and theoretic aspects 
of schizophrenia, recent contributions to 
psychotherapy with children, and exami- 
nation of psychosomatic problems from the 
standpoint of newer contributions to the 
understanding of neurosis. 


All members took part in the general 
discussion at interval meetings. Two pre- 
sented papers at the regular meetings of 
the Association held at the Academy of 
Medicine, and two were discussants of 
papers presented by members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Several members assisted in the teach- 
ing of courses given at the American 
Institute for Psychoanalysis and at The 
New School for Social Research. Several 
gave lectures to the public under the 
auspices of the ACAAP, and at Hunter 
College, City College, Queens College, the 
Y.W.C.A. of New York, and the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. 


Members participated with ACAAP on 
the library and liaison committees and 
with the Association as editorial assistants 
and contributors to the journal. 

—BEeE.LLA S. Van Bark, M.D. 
Chairman of Candidate Group 
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THE AUXILIARY COUNCIL TO THE ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 


ANNUAL REPORT 


On May 5th, 1947 the Auxiliary Coun- 
cil, now becoming more and more widely 
known as ACAAP, celebrated its Fifth 
Anniversary at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
with a symposium on “Mature Attitudes 
in a Changing World.” The participants 
were Dr. Karen Horney, who spoke from 
the standpoint of modern psychoanalysis ; 
Dr. Margaret Mead, from the point of 
view of anthropology; Dr. Eduard Linde- 
man, for the social sciences; and Mr. 
Edwin J. Lukas as an expert in criminol- 
ogy. Dr. Houston Peterson, former Pro- 
fessor of Social Philosophy at Cooper 
Union and now at Rutgers University, was 
moderator, and Miss Alice Brophy offic- 
iated as chairman of this significant event. 
Over 950 persons attended and thousands 
heard it over radio station WNYC. The 
success of this symposium was further in- 
dicated by the newspaper publicity and 
the great number of telephone calls and 
letters received from interested listeners. 


In five years, ACAAP’s membership has 
grown from 18 to 497, having added 220 
in the past year, during which its regu- 
lar activities were continued and some 
new ones added. At the Henry Hudson 
Hotel, a free series of 8 lectures entitled 
“Modern Orientations in Psychoanalysis” 
had an average attendance at each lecture 
of about 350, and a paid series of 9 lec- 
tures based on chapters in Are You Con- 
sidering Psychoanalysis? reached an audi- 
ence of about 3,000. The following topics 
were chosen in the free series in response 
to the requests of the audience: 


Guidance of Child Development 

Dr. Norman Kelman 
Psychoanalysis in Our Time 

Dr. Charles R. Hulbeck 
Character and Physical Symptoms 

Dr. Frederick A. Weiss 
Vocational Guidance 

Dr. Sara Breitbart 
Maturity 

Dr. Bella S. Van Bark 
Prejudice 

Dr. Eleanor Crissey 
Shock Therapy 

Dr. Abe Pinsky 
Alcoholism 

Dr. Isadore Portnoy 


The popularity of the monthly discus- 
sion groups for members, at which two 
analysts preside, has continued. The topics 
on which enlightenment was most frequently 
requested related to emotional disturb- 
ances in children, problems in marriage, 
difficulties in job relationships and in crea- 
tive work. To greet new members and 
acquaint them with the history and activi- 
ties of ACAAP and to help them find 
ways to participate in its work, monthly 
orientation meetings have been initiated. 

Through ACAAP’s efforts, the library 
of the Institute has grown considerably 
and its use by members, not only of 
ACAAP but of the Association and can- 
didates-in-training, has likewise increased. 


In the past year ACAAP published 
four additional lecture summaries, making 
a total of 20 and began releasing conden- 
sations of the various chapters in Our 
Inner Conflicts, the first title being “Nor- 
mal and Neurotic Conflicts.” 


Through sales at lectures, meetings and 
purchases by its members ACAAP dis- 
tributed 593 copies of the American Jour- 
nal of Psychoanalysis, 604 copies of books 
written by members of the Association, 
and 20,500 lecture summaries. 


While carrying the additional cost of an 
expanding program, ACAAP has found it 
possible to repay a $750.00 loan from the 
Association and to contribute $500.00 to- 
wards its share in the operating expenses. 
These facts point to ACAAP’S growing 
financial solvency. 


In the past five years ACAAP has 
realized some of its possibilities for 
furthering community education in psycho- 
analysis, and sees new directions in the 
expansion of its functions. As a first step, 
three seminars of five sessions each have 
been planned for ministers, social workers, 
and personnel consultants. Seminars for 
other specialized groups, as teachers and 
nurses, are projected, as well as discus- 
sion groups for parents. These additional 
activities represent a partial fulfillment of 
ACAAP’S goals for the next five years. 


—Harotp Kertman, M.D. 
Chairman of Liason Committee 
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MATURITY AND SOCIETY 


Marcaret MeEap* 


W HEN I was asked to talk on this 
program I was glad to do so because 
I am very much concerned with the fact 
that psychoanalysis has given us a new 
level of awareness so that people today 
are in a different position, from the posi- 
tion that people were in two generations 
ago. They not only, as an old catechism 
said, know that rocks are, plants are and live, 
animals live and move and feel, and man 
moves and feels and knows; we have now 
put men into the position of people who 
are and move and feel and know and 
know that they know. That is the dimen- 
sion that has been added to our society 
specifically by psychoanalysis. 


Dr. Peterson said you could become 
mature before you died. I don’t object to 
that at all, if it only happens about the 
last hour! The word “maturity” does 
mean to me on the whole that you have 
got to a place where you can’t get any 
further. You may be doing well there for 
quite a while but when you start doing 
something else you move downhill, and 
you get paler, weaker, thinner, duller or 
something less vivid. What I really feel we 
need and all of us are going to discuss is 
a new evaluation of what growth is like 
in modern society. 


Now in many primitive societies chil- 
dren are in a sense mature by the time 
they are seven or eight years old. Their 
ideas are set so hard they will never get 
unset again. 


* Associate Curator in Anthropology, American Museum of Natural History. 
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I tried to teach Samoan children of six 
or seven to skip. That is a simple thing 
to do but all their postures, all their ges- 
tures, all their beautiful dance forms were 
so set that children of six or seven 
couldn’t learn to skip. 


In the Admiralty Islands, it was almost 
impossible to teach children the same age 
to sing. If a child is taken away for sev- 
eral years, he may learn to sing a simple 
tune such as “He’s a jolly good fellow.” 
By the time they were six or seven, they 
had ceased to know how to be able to 
learn how to sing, except under very ex- 
ceptional circumstances. 


In many other societies, development is 
held in solution until past adolescence. 
One finds that all the attitudes in such 
societies have not become rigid and set- 
tled until perhaps the age of 18 or 19. 
But by that time, individuals have so 
adopted the patterns of their own society 
that it is not really possible for them to 
take on new patterns except as broken 
and distorted versions of the old patterns. 


When we look at our own society and 
compare it with all sorts of societies—the 
Samoan, the Hottentot, the Japanese, the 
French and the Russian—we can of 


course say that any society is as mature 
or immature as the people in it are im- 
mature. Or we can say: If people are able 
to have children and bring them up, that 
is the simplest, lowest level of maturity. 
Societies have developed in the course of 
history that were unable to have children 


and bring them up. Some little groups in 
the South Seas have lost their courage and 
no children are being born at all. That can 
happen. There can be a failure on even 
this simplest level of maturity. 


But even with this question of bring- 
ing up children, it may mean that as so- 
ciety becomes more complex, it is more 
important to have more people who will 
not have children and bring them up, be- 
cause they don’t get to a mature enough 
point to bring them up until it is too late. 
We need a society which contains many 
people who can hold themselves fluid and 
flexible and able to change, even though 
the cost is very great, even with all the 
help that psychoanalytic insight can give 
generally, or clinically. 

As we move into our sort of society, 
we move into a world where people are 
not only not mature at six or seven, and 
not mature at the end of puberty, but go 
through another major crisis around the 
40’s, which used to be called “the danger- 
ous age,” and now may be called “the 
third adolescence.” As our society becomes 
more complex we may have another adol- 
escence at 60; whether we go further than 
that, of course, depends on inventions 
which will increase longevity. 


Then again as life changes rapidly and 
as people have to adjust and adjust to 
changes and to conceptions that are as 
radical as the changes we have had to 
make since Hiroshima, it is quite possible 
we will have to learn how to bring up 
individuals with enough capacity to wait, 
to hold things in abeyance, to keep them- 
selves from making final choices so that 
we will have a body of human beings who 
can carry this modern world from one 
period to another on toward a greater 
integration. That is an exceedingly ex- 
pensive thing to need to do. 

In primitive society where the baby is 
held as his mother was held and his 
grandmother sits by and knows that she 
was held in the same way—in that primi- 
tive society, you see a kind of life and a 
kind of security that we have lost. In 
return for losing it we have got instead a 
greater degree of awareness, a greater 


degree of understanding of what is hap- 
pening to us and a greater capacity to 
stand the demands made on us by the 
complexity of modern life. 


So the age of maturity will rise and the 
number of crises of maturity, crises in 
growth and development, will change as 
civilization gets older, as society becomes 
more complex, until we have our 60- 
year-old crises in which many individuals 
may again show the sudden sharp vacilla- 
tion of puberty. 


I spent two years in Bali trying to see 
what happened to adolescents there, to see 
if they went back to eating too much or 
to the erratic movements which character- 
ize our adolescents. They did not. They 
went through the behavior which charac- 
terizes our little children and our adoles- 
cens only once—as little children. As adol- 
escents, their behavior was already too 
patterned to show these fluctuations. But 
we get such behavior not only at puberty 
but also around 35 to 40 and probably will 
get it again at 60! It is a temporary return 
to some of the solutions of childhood, un- 
der the stress of having to make new 
choices in a changing world. 


As the demands on the individual for 
delaying and holding in suspension, holding 
carefully in his hands his capacity to meet 
the demands of the world, differ from 
society to society, so they must differ from 
individual to individual, too. One of the 
things that modern psychology in all its 
forms is teaching us is the difference be- 
tween the individual who matures at 12 
physically and the individual who matures 
at 20 or even gain an inch at 25. Those 
individual rhythms of growth are so dif- 
ferent that any society that attempts to force 
the individual into one mold is bound to 
violate some for the sake of the others. 


One of the things we have the task of 
creating is the kind of culture in which 
the sturdy, stout little boy who is grown 
up at 12 and the tall, lanky boy who isn’t 
grown up until 25, and the sturdy little 
girl who is already placed at 11 and the 
slow, lumpy big girl who does not thin 
out until 18, will each find a place in 


which their personal contribution to civili- 
zation will not be compromised by these 
differences in their rhythm of growth. The 
problem of creating such a society, a so- 
ciety that can give its children that secur- 
ity, does not depend on arrangements 
which keep children in the same place or 
provide for the children hearing the same 
words over and over, but on arrange- 
ments which make a child strong enough 
to face the fact that although neither the 
same faces nor the same words may be 
heard again, that life is important and 
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human life must go on. That is the task 
that faces us as a society. The insights 
which have come from the study of hu- 
man personality, which are summed up 
under the heading of the word “psycho- 
analysis,” are one of our most valuable 
tools in learning not only to understand 
ourselves and those individuals whom we 
have tried or whom we wish to help, but 
also learning more and more about the inner 
relationships between the forces of a society 
and the development of each individual 
child who grows up in it. 


MATURITY AND CRIME 


Epwin LuxKas* 


I F YOUNG people survive the quarrels 
of politicians and the experimentation 
of enthusiastic amateurs, living in the 
Atomic Age will be an exciting adventure 
for them. So exciting indeed, does it prom- 
ise to be that we of this generation ex- 
perience a species of enthralled expectancy. 
It is probably trite by now to remark that 
with the introduction of atomic energy into 
a gadget surfeited culture, a new horizon 
has been constructed on which limitless 
varieties of new modes of physical life will 
take shape each year. 


In the midst of this speculative proph- 
ecy—at this threshold of an unprecedented 
epoch in the world’s turbulent destiny 
from the Stone Age to the Atomic Age, 
what are the prospects concerning the emo- 
tional lives of our children? Specifically, 
what about delinquency and crime, their 
prevention and treatment? 


On that subject, in the next few years, 
there will be equally as many opinions as 
there are fixed, dogmatic concepts of the 
causal relationships between behavior and, 
to paraphrase Samuel Butler, the compli- 
cated process of accommodating ourselves 
to changed (and unchanged) surround- 
ngs. 

In a society already saturated with a 
mischievous miscellany of situations to 
which unprepared young people are called 
upon to adjust themselves, the sudden 
advent of a revolutionary form of energy, 
translated into bizarre uses, may be as 
vital a factor in the future of man as was 


the “discovery” of fire. Fire brought with 
it an additional catalogue of responsibili- 
ties, all related to man’s survival and to 
his behavior while trying to survive. De- 
veloping its use involved the solution of 
man’s reaction to the strangely new sit- 
uations which were created. Anthropolo- 
gists tell us that in the process man was 
adequate or inadequate, as the case may be, 
in ratio to his emotional equipment. 


Behavior scientists tell us that the ex- 
plosive quality of our emotions, so often 
manifested in criminal behavior, is related 
to the ingredients and dimensions of that 
mysterious thing called “personality.” It is 
by now clear—though by no means uni- 
versally accepted by the public or even by 
penologists—that crime itself is uncon- 
sciously motivated, though consciously 
committed. Crime takes but a moment to 
commit; it requires a young lifetime to 
prepare. 


Personality is molded in vague and won- 
derful ways by powerful influences. The 
variety of influences which shape personal- 
ity is enormous; a nearly interminable list 
has been compiled by those students of 
behavior problems who believe that how 
a person conducts himself—in a socially 
acceptable or unacceptable fashion—is con- 
ditioned by such things as the home, cli- 
mate, food, school, church, newspapers, 
work, laws, customs, grief, frustration, 
shock, etc. 


Of course, we do not yet know as much 
as we would like to know about the causes 
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of criminal behavior. But for anyone to 
quarrel with the doctrine that crime is 
but the symptom of fundamental defects 
in the complicated and tortured personal- 
ity structure of the offender is to fly 
bravely, perhaps even stupidly, in the face 
of irrefutable evidence assembled by en- 
lightened criminologists. A child, for ex- 
ample, is excessively shy, or continually 
aggressive and abusive. A youngster is 
habitually truant from school, or while 
there becomes unmanageable. A teen-ager, 
lacking parental affection and other com- 
panionship, finds attractive the fierce loy- 
alty of the neighborhood gang in whose 
company he makes an effort to secure sat- 
isfactions he fancies himself denied at 
-home. An adolescent sets fires, or quietly 
engages in sexual irregularities which ren- 
der him a menace to himself or to others 
in the community. A young adult at- 
tempts suicide or is often plunged into 
a profound depression. These, then, are 
the common or not so common minor and 
major crises in which criminal careers take 
root. 


We find, that, on the whole, until these 
early danger signals blossom into crime— 
until an explosion occurs—there is indif- 
ference amounting to a conspiracy of in- 
action. The symptoms of slight or even 
serious maladjustment are mostly ignored 
until the symptom of crime appears. On 
the other hand, when any of these epi- 
sodes ripen into something forbidden by 
law, the police, courts and penal institu- 
tions suddenly spring into frantic, expen- 
sive and largely futile action. And then 
the community employs but one remedy: 
namely, punishment. 


At every turn, this appalling indiffer- 
ence confronts us; in the home, commun- 
ity, the school, the courts, and the prison. 
» We are constantly embarrassed by the 
shocking lack of curiosity or facilities with 
which to detect promptly and attempt to 
correct palpable personality defects. 


Every era in the world’s history has 
been characierized by a theory of crime 
causation and treatment. From the dawn 
of man’s entrance onto the earth as a 
quivering and helpless bundle of flesh, to 
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his present status of gianthood among liv- 
ing things, the theories of why we behave 
or sometimes don’t behave like civilized 
human beings have described huge arcs, 
from dogmatic hyperbole to modest mur- 
murings. The hideously recessive notions 
of demonism and witchcraft belonged to 
one era. Free-will and the search for 
blameworthiness belonged to still another— 
just ending, we hope. 


So far these eras have been markedly 
unproductive of any effective means of 
checking predisposition toward criminal 
behavior. The rate at which known crimi- 
nal offenders repeat their offences after 
being exposed to a term of imprisonment 
is thought to be proportionately higher 
than it ever was before. The rate in some 
states is said to be 40% of those institu- 
tionalized. In others, 80% of the young 
men tonight in reformatories, it may be 
predicted, will repeat their offences or com- 
mit other crimes within three years after 
their release. 


So long as the public continues to en- 
trust known offenders—or even pre-delin- 
quents—to socially and psychologically un- 
oriented punishers, it is safely predictable 
that the incidence of crime and delin- 
quency and recidivism in our culture will 
not be appreciably minimized. Such is the 
price paid by a society which constantly 
seeks to improve its physical conveniences 
while it is content to let well enough alone 
in social matters. 


But, gazing into the crystal ball, the 
epic struggle of psychiatry and psychoan- 
alysis to serve as a means of opening still 
another door leading to the profound se- 
cret of criminalism will soon culminate in 
deserved success. Though less is known 
about how to control the behavior of the 
split personality than the energy released 
by the split atom, it is sheer stubbornness 
to dispute the strides taken by modern 
mental healers to probe the unconscious 
motivations of troubled humans, and to 
gain recognition as important tools in the 
treatment of criminal offenders. There is 
more unconscious drive in civilized man 
than meets the eye of most untrained per- 
sonnel in our prisons. Have we the right 


to expect them—men who take home $90 
or $100 per month—to discern, deal with 
or treat unconscious motivation? 

Someone once put the matter in this 
wise: in neurosis, the neurotic suffers out 
his conflicts; in crime the criminal acts out 
his difficulties. Not infrequently maladjust- 
ment explodes into criminal behavior in an 
effort to secure a satisfying solution to 
conflict situations. 


It is then, if someone with curiosity and 
competence is at hand, that the roots of 
the maladjustment can be explored, and 
dealt with. Under existing law, however, 
mere maladjustment or mental disorder 
amounting to less than legal insanity is 
not sufficient to lessen the harshness of the 
fixed punishment prescribed by law. The 
cases are legion, of offenders suffering 
from medically diagnosed irresistible im- 
pulses, obsessional neuroses, compulsive 
drives, epilepsy, and deeply-rooted pho- 
bias which result nevertheless in being 
committed to prison. Even borderline de- 
fectives help swell the prison populations 
throughout the country. 


It is tragic enough that these somewhat 
helpless creatures were ignored through 
childhood and adolescence, in the home, 
the school and community, until early 
symptoms blossomed into delinquency and 
crime. It is tragic enough that what was 
remediable once, if perceptive and psycho- 
logically-oriented people could have been 
made available, takes on the aspect of 
serious mental and nervous disorders 
which defy any but intensive therapy. 


But, in this context, what is the most 
outrageous of all is the almost complete 
indifference manifested by modern penol- 
ogy toward these offenders. The vast ma- 
jority of courts and penal and correctional 
institutions are without the services of a 
single psychiatrist or psychologist. Most 
institutions and courts which extend those 
services do so as a kind of token gesture. 
It is not uncommon to find a part-time 


psychiatrist burdened with a case-load of 
from 2000 to 4000 inmates. Little wonder 
then that the preponderant number of pris- 
oners repeat their symptomatic behavior at 
a frighteningly high rate. In some places 
there is infinitely greater solicitude for the 
welfare of dumb animals—and better 
medical care—than for human inmates of 
prisons. We have heard of cruelty in 
20th Century American prisons that rivals 
in bestiality the worst we have read of the 
pest-holes in which men were made to 
languish during the Middle Ages. 


In a more mature and enlightened so- 
ciety, institutional facilities which are util- 
ized for the custody of criminal offenders 
will be treatment centers, less pre-occupied 
with symptoms, more with causes; less 
concerned with the offense, more with the 
offender. Maturer attitudes than we now 
exhibit will result in reducing the popula- 
tions of prisons from the unwieldy motley 
numbers now thrown together indiscrimi- 
nately to small units which are more 
manageable administratively and therapeu- 
tically. There, with trained, sensitive and 
numerically adequate personnel, it will be 
possible to redirect the aggressiveness of 
those we label as anti-social into socially 
acceptable behavior, after imparting to 
them an inner tranquility now so conspic- 
uously lacking. 


Finally, we shall not be justified in 
adopting the posture of a truly mature 
society until we begin to operate preven- 
tatively—on economic, social and psycho- 
logical levels—to reduce non-conforming 
behavior to its irreducible minimum. This 
will not be possible as long as people’s 
attitudes are anchored to retribution and 
punishment. It will be possible, in the 


shadowy era we mean when we speak of 
the future, when simultaneous chronologi- 
cal and emotional maturity are less of a 
rarity, and people set their minds and 
hearts to the delicate task of preventing 
crime by preventing criminals. 


KAREN 


S an analyst, I shall speak of the in- 


dividual, the individual who is in- 
fluenced by world changes and who in turn 
can influence them. He can influence them 
for the better, the more mature he is. 


Maturity is no faculty which we have 
or have not but it is rather a goal toward 
which we strive. It is not well-defined at 
that. It is a kind of receptacle into which 
everybody puts his personal ideals. 


However, you would hardly disagree 
with me if I emphasize as essential two 
ingredients of maturity.- One is the ability 
to see the stark reality of persons or situa- 
tions outside ourselves and to base our 
judgments and observations on the factors 
actually operating. 

This is part of wisdom, a wisdom which 
everybody could approximate given suf- 
ficient insight. I gather that in certain so- 
called primitive tribes—who know much 
more about the art of living than we do— 
the old man or old woman not only is 
regarded as wise but actually is so. In 
our civilization, getting older is by no 
means identical with getting wiser. Why 
not? I would say simply that we do not 
get wiser because we do not learn from 
our experiences; and we do not learn from 
our experiences because we are too neu- 
rotic, too rigid. More specifically, we are 
too confined by the misty and narrow 
horizon of our subjectivity. That is part 
of what neurosis does to us. It makes us 
too preoccupied with ourselves, whether 
we are aware of it or not, whether we 


MATURITY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Horney * 


want it or not. On top of our insecurity, 
we build a lofty edifice of arrogance which 
makes us believe that we are the only 
ones to be fair, intelligent, to understand 
and solve absolutely everything. In order 
to protect the vulnerable pride which goes 
with such arrogance, we see the mote in 
another’s eyes and fail to see the beam in 
ours. 


For instance, we saw clearly Hitler’s 
anti-semitism but we fail to see our at- 
titude toward Jews and Negroes. 


If our pride is hurt—which it is, easily 
—we turn vindictive to restore it; but 
again we believe that it is the other who 
is aggressive and that we are just on a 
legitimate defensive. We idealize ourselves 
and disparage others, see dangers where 
there are none or exaggerate them while 
we fail to see the dangers where they 
actually are. We harbor the illusion of 
being utterly realistic while actually and 
constantly we falsify reality around us 
because of our egocentricity. Particularly 
those pride themselves on being realistic 
who invariably assume underhanded, hos- 
tile motives in others. Actually they are 
just as one-sided as those who insist that 
everybody is good and rational. 


The other essential ingredient of matur- 
ity is the ability to assume responsibility 
for ourselves. I know from personal ex- 
perience that many people do not even 
understand the meaning of the term. The 
word “responsibility” evokes in them the 
same response as it does in the landlord 
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when he grants a lease. Let us assume 
that most of us are responsible in this 


sense. But what does it mean to be 
responsible for ourselves? It involves two 
main things: 


First, I (and nobody else) am respon- 
sible for my life, for my growth as a 
human being, for the development of what- 
ever talents I have. It is of no use to 
imagine that others keep me down. If 
they actually do, it is up to me to fight 
them. 


Secondly, I (and nobody else) am re- 
sponsible for what I think, feel, say, do, 
decide. It is weak to blame others and it 
makes me weaker. It is useless to blame 
others, because I (and nobody else) have 
to bear the consequences of my being and 
my doing. It is harmful to shirk respon- 
sibility because I deprive myself of the 
possibility of growing as a human being. 
And I can grow only if I realize my 
difficulties, learn from them and eventually 
overcome them. 


I will illustrate what I am talking about 
with a difference I saw in a patient. This 
patient occasionally drank too much and 
he would come and say, “Well, I don’t 
know how it happened. They offered me 
too much, too many mixed drinks.” Or, 
at best, he would say, “I drink because I 
feel uneasy with people.” It meant a tre- 
mendous progress when some time later 
he came and said to himself, “I am Jimmie 
Jones. I (nobody else) am _ responsible 
for my actions. I should know enough 
not to mix drinks. I should know how to 
stop. I am the one who has the hangover, 
or who bears the loss of being late for the 
analysis.” In his first reaction, it was 
placing the blame and the fault on the 
other person. “I don’t feel at ease with 
people,” with the implication that the analyst 
should have cured him of that. 

In the second reaction it is: “My doing 
and my responsibility, my consequence.” 
Only in the latter case can the individual 
get interested in examining his own diffi- 
culties. 

This example shows how we avoid re- 
sponsibility. One is to put the blame on 


others. For instance, somebody may say, 
“I blew up, but I was provoked by some- 
thing.” That may be so, but it leaves out 
the only constructive question: what about 
my own vulnerability in the matter, to get 
so easily provoked—and what can I do 
about it? A favorite trick in this regard— 
particularly since Freud— is to put the 
blame on one’s parents. “I am suspicious 
and cannot trust other people and am 
easily humiliated because I couldn’t trust 
my father or because my mother humili- 
ated me when I was a child.” That is a 
half-truth and all the more dangerous 
because it leaves out the only thing which 
is constructive, “what is the matter with 
me that keeps me from outgrowing these 
early injuries?” 


A second and frequent way of avoiding 
responsibility is to feel, “It happened, I 
had no say in it.” That may be said not 
only in the case of failure but also in the 
case of achievement. “It was just good 
luck.” But what about our self-confidence 
if we don’t give ourselves credit for 
achievement? Self-confidence is the basis 
for all we are doing. 


A last evasion I would mention is a 
more sophisticated way—to put the blame 
on the unconscious. To say, “Well, I may 
prevaricate a bit, I may frustrate others 
but that is unconscious. You can’t blame 
me for it.” That is true enough but it 
isn’t a question of blame, it is a question 
of fact. Am I prevaricating? Am I frus- 
trating others? We often behave as if 
warding off the blame settled the matter, 
but it does not. Whether it is conscious 
or not, I have to bear the brunt of my 
unconscious forces and so I had better 
put my effort into becoming aware of 
them, thus being able to assume responsibil- 
ity for them. 


Now, this inability to assume respon- 
sibility for ourselves—what does it do to 
us? 


First, it makes for plenty of irrational 
hostility against others. 


Secondly, it alienates us from ourselves. 


Thirdly, it prevents us from growing 
and from tapping all the resources we 
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actually have. And, with all of that, it 
prevents us from growing mature. In 
most simple terms, the inability to assume 
responsibility for ourselves is a lack of 
constructive toughness toward ourselves. 
It is not because we are too sensitive or 
too weak by nature but because of our 
neurosis. It is here that psychoanalysis 
comes in and where the educational work 
of the Auxiliary Council comes in. It is 
just as important to combat neurosis as it 


is to combat cancer. We do not die from 
neurosis but it makes us weak and it robs 
us of the possibility of overcoming our 
egocentricity, of assuming responsibility 
for ourselves and with that the possibility 
of becoming mature and bringing order 
into a chaotic world. 

Do not think it is up to the leaders 
only. It is not only the leaders, it is 
every single individual that counts! 


MATURITY and CULTURE 


Epuarp C. LINDEMAN * 


T seems to be desirable in a symposium 


I of this type to state one’s ideas in the 
form of propositions. A proposition is a 
belief which is held to be sound but re- 
quiring further exploration and validation. 


A maturing person (I dislike to use the 
noun “maturity”) is one who is capable 
of sustaining a realistic insight respecting 
himself and is capable of meeting the 
changes and ordeals of experience as op- 
portunities for further learning and 
growth. 


Using this definition as a point of de- 
parture, my first proposition may be stated 
thus: The maturing process of human 
beings may be thought of as a series of 
inter-connected planes, each projecting it- 
self in greater or lesser volume and in- 
tensity, depending upon certain internal 
and external factors. These planes may be 
designated as physiological, emotional, in- 
tellectual, and social. These intercalated 
planes, when thought of as a whole, fur- 
nish a description of personality. In ob- 
serving personality it becomes readily 
apparent that these planes are rarely syn- 
chronized. It is my belief that one of the 
chief causes of asymmetry is to be found 
in the person’s responses to features of 
his social environment, that is, his culture. 

Standards of maturity are relative to 
time and place, or in terms of our present 
discussion, relative to culture. We should 
not expect persons to mature in the sarne 
manner nor toward the same goals in any 
two distinct cultures. According to Toyn- 


bee (A Study of History) the five great 
cultural systems which have survived ard 
now exist in the contemporary world are: 


1. The Orthodox Christian culture of 
Southeastern Europe and Russia, 


2. The Islamic culture of North Africa, 
and Middle East and extending to the 
margins of China, 

3. The Hindu culture limited to the 
sub-continent of India, 


4. The Far East Culture which includes 
the arid zone and much of the Pacific 
Ocean, and 


5. Western culture also called Christen- 
dom. 


My main proposition is that for each of 
these cultures there will be varying criteria 
and standards of maturity. In order to 
understand these variations and differen- 
tials, one would need to state the value 
affirmations and aspirations for each cul- 
tural unit. 


My third proposition rests upon the as- 
sumption that the United States constitutes 
a subdivision of Western culture and that 
the best descriptive term which combines 
its values is the word Democracy. Democ- 
racy is, in turn, a dynamic and changing 
concept which includes values and ideas 
assimilated from (a) Greek philosophy and 
practice (b) Hebraic morality (c) the 
Reformation and its consequence in re- 
ligious pluralism (d) the Rennaissance and 
its emphasis upon humanistic norms (e) 
the rationalistic logic derived from the 
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scientific discipline originating in the 17th 
Century, and (f) the idealistic political 
and cultural ideals generated in the French 
and the American 18th Century Revolutions. 


In order to bring our democratic culture 
into alignment with our technological civi- 
lization we need to bring cultural affairs 
to a much higher level of conscious and 
deliberate attention. I shall strive to do 
this by stating a number of democratic 
values or disciplines which seem to me to 
be appropriate standards to be applied to 
the growth of personality under democratic 
conditions. In stating these values I do 
not mean to imply that the older, non- 
empirical values such as equality, liberty, 
fraternity, dignity, justice, et cetera, are to 
be discarded; on the contrary, it is my 
belief that a more empirical set of values 
will give added strength to these traditional 
ideals. In any case, I suggest as a begin- 
ning that we explore such values as: 


1. Diversity, or the belief that demo- 
cratic strength inheres in pluralism and not 
in uniformity or totalitarianism. A person 
who is incapable of accepting religious, 
racial political, economical and psychological 
diversity is per se limited in his capacity 
to mature under democratic conditions. 


2. The Partial Functioning of Ideals or 
the belief that the all-or-none principle can- 
not be applied to democratic affairs. Hence, 
a perfectionist, no matter how lofty his 
aims and: ideals, cannot mature under 
democratic conditions. 

3. The Rule of Emotional Sanctions, or 
the belief that decisions which must be 
taken when all the relevant facts are not 
available should be tested according to 
one’s integrity of feeling. The person who 
abstains from decision-making because he 
is not in possession of all the relevant facts 


will remain immature under democratic 


conditions. 


4. The Rule of Living with Decisions 
which go Against You, or the belief that 
the majority principle furnishes a sound 
working basis for conducting human af- 
fairs. The minority person who withdraws 
or engages in sabotage when he is voted 
down is not a mature person under 
democratic conditions. 


5. The Rule of Approximate Com- 
patibility between Means and Ends, or the 
belief that failure to bring means and 
ends into approximate consonance defeats 
the democratic process at its roots. A 
person who expects good ends to resuit 
from undesirable means, cannot mature 
under democratic conditions. 


These are, obviously, only a few selected 
illustrations of the democratic discipline. 
Others will occur to readers and I wel- 
come collaborators in this enterprise. If 
we are to become articulate about our 
democratic culture, we must find new ways 
of teaching and testing our beliefs. 


My final proposition may be stated thus: 
when the above disciplines and values are 
applied to individual conduct and are util- 
ized as standards of maturity, it appears 
that a generalized aim or objective emerges. 
A mature person is one who strives for 
an efficiently functional relation with his 
co-workers and colleagues, a persistently 
affectionate relation with his intimates, a 
tolerantly non-contentious relation with 
those marginal members of a democratic 
society who may be said to be im it but 
not of it, and a militantly critical attitude 
toward those persons who are obstruction- 
its, whose behavior impedes the continuous 
extension of democratic ideals and prac- 
tices. 
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